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The annuai addresses delivered at the opening of the Seminary 
year have already come to represent quite a volume of interest- 
ing discussion on current theological themes. Professor Paton’s 
careful study of The Social Problem in Israel in the Time of 
the Prophets which appears in this number of the REcorp 
makes a valuable addition to this list. The printed article is 
much fuller than the address as delivered, and with its careful 
references furnishes material for a thorough study of this topic. 
There is so much broad and hasty generalization resting on a 
very small basis of fact, in current discussion regarding Israel’s 
social problems, their solution and the application of that solu- 
tion to modern conditions, that this careful and balanced treat- 


ment will be especially welcome. 


The word * Dutchman” as commonly used suggests to the 
American mind a certain stolidity and uncongeniality of per- 
sonality. Those who came to know Dr. pe Groot during his 
visit in Hartford last spring came to an altogether different ap- 
preciation of Dutch character. The winning companionability 
of the man was never buried under the mass of his profound 
scholarship. We wish that space allowed more scope for mak- 
ing evident the lively humor that appeared in the address before 
the University Club, the main contents of which we offer our 
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readers. The history of Holland has taught the civilization of 
Europe many valuable lessons in the past. This paper con- 
tains one that it will be well for Americans to ponder thought- 
fully. Here we have demonstrated by the logic of history, the 
most invincible of all logical processes, the outcome of certain 
educational principles which are having a pretty wide currency 
with us, and of certain methods of educational administration 
which the life of our educational institutions is incorporating. 
The tendency to glorify a cold intellectualism in our colleges 
and universities, and to turn from the principle of the older 
“American College’ where the instructor felt he stood to some 
extent in loco parentis; to the position where the professors’ 
duty begins and ends with injecting ideas into the brains of 
students, and viewing with curious intellectual speculation the 
form those ideas later take when reproduced in examinations, 
has worked itself out in Holland, and Dr. pE Groot points out the 
results of this “holy intellectualism.” Furthermore Holland 
has worked out the results of separating the training of the 
ministry from the life of the Church as one of its normal 
functions, and transferring to the University the study of theo- 
logy so that it becomes one branch of training in the Science of 
Religion. Those interested in the matter of both secular and 
ecclesiastical education may profitably weigh his words in their 


bearing on the processes already manifest in our educational 


system. 


One of the phenomena of our American religious and theo- 
logical life is the fact that the religious and theological press 
is sO inadequately supported. Even the most stalwart denomi- 
national papers find it necessary to keep themselves free from the 
appearance of being exclusively religious, and concern them- 
selves comparatively little with the serious discussion of theo- 
logical themes; while various periodicals which at their incep- 
tions were distinctively religious, and even theological, in their 
character have been constrained to devote their pages to matter 
of other kinds. The distinctively theological publications which 
still survive, and remain true to their original purpose, receive 
altogether insufficient support from subscribers. 
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This lack of interest does not obtain among the laity solely, 
but among ministers as well. They seem disposed to read little 
theology and to write little on theological themes in a way that 
shows alert and interested study, not to say scholarship. This 
is not the case either in Great Britain or in Germany, the sources 
whence we get a large portion of our theological material. In 
fact, judging irom the papers at Clubs and Associations, and the 
tone of the current press, it would almost appear that Americans 
were more interested in the theology of R. J. Cambell, and the 
ecclesiastical question of British disestablishment, than in any 
names or topics American. So too the theological books talked 


about are written by men with Teutonic names. 


This does not indicate that Americans are not interested ia 
things theological. On the other hand it might be fair to con- 
clude that the very fact of the existence of any interest at all in 
theological matters so remote, shows an extraordinary craving 
for theological nourishment and incitement, not to say a desire 


for the joys of gladiatorial theology. 


A century ago Schleiermacher made the criticism on the 


apologetic argument from prophecy that its weakness lay in the 


fact that it was necessary, if it were to have force, to make a 
man a Jew before he could be made a Christian, and that it was 
more efficient to make him a Christian at first hand. Is it not 
true of much of the product of theological scholarship that be- 
fore it can be made to appear real and vital to the needs and 
desires of the American’s mind and heart it is necessary first to 


make a German or an Englishman of him? 


Is it altogether wide of the mark to say of such a great theo- 
logical movement as that which looks back to Ritschl for its 
impulse that it somehow does not just fit the normal conditions 
of American religious and ecclesiastical, as well as theological 
life? Its great and really beneficent power in Germany grew 
out of the fact that it fitted so perfectly into, and arose so in- 
evitably from, the profound religious heart-life of a people who 
were being nourished on the husks of a dead confessionalism 


or the bare bones of an arid rationalism. The fineness of its 
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scholarship and the firmness of its intellectual processes has ap- 
pealed to us. But after all its discussions have been determined 
in their tone and direction by the desire to meet a different need 
from ours. In importing it our theologians have to a very 
great extent been trying to make us Germans in order that we 
might be Ritschlians. 


On another page appears a review of President King’s latest 
book. One source of its power lies in the fact that in this, as 
in other works of his, he succeeds in writing to meet American 
needs. There is no note of “unreality,” no sense of one eye 
directed toward controversies or conditions in which the average 
American thinker takes little interest, or which he does not un- 
derstand. Theology is a science with its several separate scien- 
tific disciplines. But pure science is not very interesting to any- 
body but the narrow expert. There are men who can grow en- 
thusiastic over an abstract problem in higher mathematics but 
they are few, and most of us view them with a sort of awesome 


curiosity. 


Preéminently is this the case with respect to Theology. For 
after all, however scientific it may be, Theology does concern 
itself with the dearest and most intimate facts in human lite. 
Its conclusions can never be purely theoretic, for its results impel 
by an inevitable logic to action, to adjustments or readjustments 
of practical human living. If theology becomes purely esoteric 
and intellectualistic, it is inevitable that Sociology, with its in- 
tense interest in human living, will become the center of the 
thinking of men whose strong religious impulses make them 
want to make their life tell in the world. 


The historical method has done an immense deal to bring 
vitality to theological interpretation and to make the dead past 
live again. The value and significance of Baur’s ‘ epoch-mak- 
ing” work can hardly be overestimated. And yet most theo- 
logians, while acknowledging their indebtedness to him, smile 
at his effort to crowd the full richness of human life into the 
rigid forms of an Hegelian dialectic. Yet concrete historical 
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facts may be treated in such a way as to be just as deadening to 


a true interpretation of the multiform richness of human life as 


philosophical presuppositions. The readiness with which one 


or two facts in the life of Jesus and one or two experiences in 
the life of his early followers, added to one or two doctrin¢s 
appearing in the current Greek philosophy or in scribal Theo- 
logy, are combined with a neat logical precision to explain both 
the contents and form of the faith of the early church is, to say 
the least, a little confusing to a human being who knows some- 
thing of how complex are the currents and determinants of his 
own life, and who starts out with the naive presupposition that 
the same has been true of men for much more than twenty cen 
Religious Teachers 


» 6 


turies. Such a book as Dr. James Adams 
of Greece” is immensely illuminating in its bearings on the 
solidarity of Greek and Hebrew thought, in spite of the differ- 
ence of emphasis manifest. 


The difficulty of course arises from the laudable effort to 
simplify, in the interests of clarity, complex phases of thought. 
But the simplification of the dissecting scalpel is the simplicity 
of death, not the rich simplicity of a glowing life. To say this 
is not to withhold from thorough scholarship its fullest praise, 
nor is it to suggest that outworn theological systems present 
the final formulation of truth. Still less should it be understoo: 
as a preference for the amorphic over the definite in theological 
thinking. It is simply to voice a feeling which seems to be 
pretty wide-spread, that theological thinking seems to be a long 
way from real life and that the summons of American churches 
is not “ back to Kant,” or “ back to Paul” or even back to a dex- 


terously constructed “ Christ of History.” but is rather “on to 
life.” 


This effort toward a neat precision of statement appears oc- 
casionally in efforts at classifying theological opinion. A careful 
student of current conditions in theological thinking was recently 
heard to remark that a large portion of our younger men in the 
ministry were unitarian in their Christology, and in explanation 
of this remark, said that their doctrine of the person of Christ 
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could not be squared with any doctrine of God appearing in the 
historic confessions in such a way as to support the view that 
Christ is divine. The power of such a judgment is i its entire 
clarity and simplicity of statement. It moves by the implicit 
logic of impeccable syllogistic form. No being whose nature 
does not conform to the nature of God as expressed in historic 
confessions is divine; the nature of Christ as currently accepted 


does not so conform; hence the modern Christ is not divine. 


But suppose we employ the same major premise as the basis 
of a conclusion as to the modern notion of God. Is it not at least 
possible that many would feel that the same logic forced the 
conclusion that the modern doctrine of God is essentially atheis- 
tic? But if on the other hand, the modern conception of Christ 
were superimposed on the modern conception of God, would the 
denial of Christ’s divinity be quite so inevitable? There is more 
of precision than there is of accuracy in the method of comparing 
a doctrine of Christ which today exists, with a doctrine of God 
that existed generations or centuries ago, and then labeling the 
modern doctrine with the term that would have been appropriate 


if the modern doctrine had existed at the earlier date. 


When a fleet is at anchor it is easy to test the alignment 
of the vessels by the relation of each to the mooring buoys of the 
others. But when all are drifting with the same tide their align- 
ment must be tested by the relations of the vessels to each other, 
and not by their relation to the abandoned moorings. In spite 
of the difficulties and uncertainties which are perhaps involved. 
it is worth while when theology is in flux, to remember that all 
the doctrines are moving, and to seek out where the others, as 
well as some favorite one, are situated. Because the one has 
moved, it is not safe to suppose that the others have remained 


anchored. 





The Social Problem in Israel 


THE SOCIAL PROBLEM IN ISRAEL IN THE TIME 
OF THE PROPHETS.* 


In the period of the Prophets a social problem arose in ancient 
Israel that resembles in many ways the social problem of our 
own age. To the discussion of this problem a large part of the 
literature of the Old Testament is devoted. We may not hold 
with the older Protestant divines that the teaching of this litera- 
ture constitutes an inspired system of sociology binding for all 


ages to come, nevertheless, it has a deep interest for us as the 


religious interpretation of one of the longest and most remarkable 
social developments known to history. Accordingly, I ask you 
to consider with me, first, the economic changes that introduced 
a new social order in Israel; second, the social problem that 
arose as a result of these changes; and third, the solutions of 
this problem that were proposed by the Old Testament literature 
of the period, 
‘. 

THE CHANGE FROM AGRICULTURAL TO COMMERCIAL LIFE. 

Before the conquest of Canaan ancient Israel was a purely 
nomadic people. After the conquest, during the so-called period 
of the “ Judges,” it gradually passed from nomadic to agricultural 
life. Subsequently, during the period of the Kings, it passed from 
the agricultural to the commercial and industrial stage of civiliza- 
tion. This transition was accompanied with such momentous 
economic and social changes that it is proper that we should pause 
for a moment to consider the process by which it came about. 

The chief factor in the inauguration of the new commercial 
era in Israel was the founding of the monarchy. The monarchy 
established peace throughout the land and so made trade possible. 
In the period of the “ Judges,” when “ there was no king in Israel, 


* An address at the opening of the year at Hartford Seminary, Sept. 30, 1908. 
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and every man did that which was right in his own eyes” (Jud. 
21: 25), there was no opportunity for traffic beyond the simplest 
barter of commodities. “In the days of Shamgar the son of 
Anath, in the days of Jael, the highways were unoccupied, the 
traders walked through byways, the rulers ceased in Israel” (Jud. 
5: 6); but with the founding of the monarchy law and order 
began to prevail, and merchants could travel about the land with 
safety. 

With the monarchy came also control of the trade-routes which 
hitherto -had not belonged to Israel. Important cities such as 
Jerusalem and Gezer, which stood at the intersection of the high- 
ways between the north and south and east and west, remained 
in the hands of the Canaanites through the entire period of the 
“Judges,” and effectually blocked commercial enterprise on the 
part of the Hebrews. These Canaanite cities were subdued by 
David and Solomon, and thus the land was thrown open to 
Hebrew trade. The great caravan-routes between Egypt and 
Syria and between Arabia and the Mediterranean, and the sea- 
ports on the coast of the Mediterranean, which had belonged to 
the Philistines, were conquered by David (2 Sam. 8: 1; 1 Chron. 
18: 1). The ports of Ezion Geber and Elath on the Gulf of 
Aqaba, which gave access to the rich trade of the far east, had 
belonged to the Edomites, but were conquered by David and 
remained in possession of most of the later kings of Judah 
(1 Chron. 18: 12f.; 2 Sam. 8: 13f.; 1 Ki. 9: 26; 11: 15f.; 2 Ki. 8: 
20 i221 A222). 

David’s conquests not only opened up new trade-routes but 
also brought a great deal of wealth into the country as spoil 
of war and as tribute. The Book of Samuel informs us that 
“the Moabites became servants unto David and brought tribute ” 
(2 Sam. 8: 2), that he fought against Rabbah, the capital of 
Ammon, and took it. ‘“ And he took the crown of Milcom from 
off his head, and the weight thereof was a talent of gold, and 
in it were precious stones; and it was set on David’s head. And 
he brought forth the spoil of the city exceeding much.” “ Then 
David smote Hadadezer, the son of Rehob, king of Zobah 
and the Syrians became servants unto David and brought tribute 
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; and David took the shields of gold that were on the serv- 
ants of Hadadezer and brought them to Jerusalem. And from 
Betah and Berothai, cities of Hadadezer, King David took ex- 
ceeding much bronze . . . And Toi king of Hamath sent 
Joram his son unto King David . . . and he brought with 
him vessels of silver and vessels of gold and vessels of brass. 
These did king David dedicate unto Yahweh with the silver and 
the gold that he dedicated of all the nations which he subdued ; 
of Syria and of Moab, of the children of Ammon and of the 
Philistines, and of Amalek, and of the spoil of Hadadezer son 
of Rehob, king of Zobah” (2 Sam. 8: 3-11). This increase of 
wealth made it possible to purchase foreign luxuries and so 
stimulated trade. It also furnished a medium of exchange. In 
the period of the Judges money was scarce. Micah the Ephraim- 
ite obtained Manasseh, the grandson of Moses, as his priest at a 
salary of ten silver shekels, or $6.00 a year (Jud. 17: 10). For 
seventy shekels, or $42.00, Abimelech hired a band of ruffians 
who made him king and served as his body-guard (Jud. 9: 4). 
Under such conditions little money passed from hand to hand 
and exchange was effected by the direct barter of goods. No- 
where in the Book of Judges do we read of the purchase of goods 
for money, but from the time of David onward such purchases 
became common, and this tended also to stimulate trade. 

The kings themselves took the lead in the new commercial 
development. They were the chief capitalists, and they were most 
anxious to surround themselves with foreign luxuries. David 
entered into business relations with the Tyrians, giving agricul- 
tural produce in exchange for building materials and skilled labor- 
ers (2 Sam. 5: 11). In the time of David we meet the first men- 
tion of the “ king’s weight ” (2 Sam. 14: 26). Under the peaceful 
tule of Solomon commerce attained a still greater development. 
With Hiram king of Tyre he concluded a treaty by which he 
obtained cedar and fir wood from Lebanon for his architectural 
enterprises, giving in exchange wheat and olive oil; 110,000 
bushels of wheat and 88 gallons of oil were exported annually in 
this way (1 Ki. 5: 1-12). For the collection of this grain, store- 
cities were established in various parts of the land (1 Ki. 9g: 19). 
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With Egypt also Solomon entered into commercial relations and 
confirmed these by marrying one of the Pharaoh’s daughters 
(1 Ki, 3: 1). From this country chariots and horses were the 
principal imports (1 Ki. 10: 28). In return the Hebrews ex- 
ported storax, mastic, and ladanum from the region east of the 
Jordan (Gen. 37: 25), also honey, spices, myrrh, pistache-nuts, 
almonds, and olive oil from the land west of the Jordan (Gen. 43: 
11; Hos. 2:8). Controlling as he did the caravan-routes between 
Egypt and the north, Solomon was able to carry on a profitable 
business as middleman by selling the wares of Egypt to the peo- 
ples of Asia Minor and Syria. For the kings of the Hittites and 
the kings of Syria he imported chariots and horses, obtaining for 
a chariot the large sum of 600 shekels ($360), and for a horse 
150 shekels ($90). 

The visit of the Queen of Sheba (1 Ki. 10: 1-10) was doubtless 
primarily for the purpose of reaching a commercial understanding 
with Solomon, who now controlled the roads to Arabia (1 Ki. ro: 
29). Not satisfied with this trade with the neighboring nations, 
he undertook to emulate the Phcenicians and establish sea-trade 
with distant lands. According to 1 Ki. 9: 26-28, “ King Solo- 
mon made a navy of ships in Ezion-geber, which is beside Elath 
on the shore of the Red Sea, in the land of Edom. And Hiram 
sent in the navy his servants, shipmen that had knowledge of the 
sea, with the servants of Solomon, and they came to Ophir, and 
fetched from thence gold, four hundred and twenty talents, and 
brought it to king Solomon.” According to 1 Ki. 10: 22, “ The 
king had at sea a navy of Tarshish with the navy of Hiram; once 
every three years came the navy of Tarshish bringing gold and 
silver, ivory, apes, and peacocks.” No express mention is made 
of voyages on the Mediterranean, but it seems incredible that 
Solomon should not have undertaken them also, if he attempted 
the more distant and perilous expedition from Ezion-geber on 
the Red Sea. 

The later kings of Israel and Judah followed his example. 
Ahab fostered friendly relations with the Phcenicians by marrying 
Jezebel, the daughter of Ethbaal, king of Sidon (1 Ki. 16: 31). 
He also obtained from Ben-Hadad, king of Syria, the right to 
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establish bazaars in Damascus such as the Syrians had previously 
established in Samaria (1 Ki. 20: 34). Jehoshaphat attempted 
an expedition to Ophir (1 Ki. 22: 48). During the Syrian wars 
commerce was hindered, still it was never long interrupted. 
After the defeat of Damascus by Adad-nirari, king of Assyria, 
in 806 B. C., commerce flourished in Israel to an extraordinary 
degree. Jeroboam II restored the ancient borders of Israel and 
controlled the trade-routes between Mesopotamia and the Medi- 
terranean for which the Syrians had fought (2 Ki. 14: 25). His 
contemporary, Uzziah of Judah, revived trade with the east by 
way of the Red Sea (2 Ki. 14: 22; Isa. 2: 16). The Prophets 
from Amos onward are full of allusions to the commercial activity 
of the Israelites. Amos represents them as saying, “ When will 
the new moon be gone, that we may sell grain? and the Sabbath, 


that we may set forth wheat?” (Am. 8: 5). Hosea compares 


Ephraim with Tyre, and says that Jacob has become a Canaanite, 


that is, he has adopted mercantile life as thoroughly as have the 
Pheenicians (Hos. 9: 13; 12:7). The Blessing of Moses (Deut. 
33: 19), which belongs to the same period, speaks of Zebulon 
and Issachar as calling peoples to their mountain, where they 
offer righteous sacrifices, and sucking the abundance of the seas, 
and the hidden treasures of the sands. Here apparently is an 
allusion to great fairs held in connection with religious festivals, 
through which the northern tribes were enriched with the wares 
of distant nations. 

This growth of commerce was followed inevitably by a growth 
of industry. A taste was developed for foreign wares that led 
foreign artisans to settle in Israel. David and Solomon had to 
import carpenters, stone-cutters, masons and founders from Tyre 
(2 Sam. 5: 11; 1 Ki. 5: 18; 7: 13f.) ; but many of these workmen 
remained in the land, and from them the Israelites gradually 
learned their trades. In the days of the later kings all the arts 
of the ancient world became indigenous in Israel. We read of 
smiths, founders, gold- and silver-smiths, stone-cutters, masons, 
engravers of gems, carpenters, image-makers, potters, painters, 
weavers, fullers, bakers, cooks, barbers, perfumers, apothecaries 


and physicians. 
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the monarchy, commerce and industry all combined to encour- 
age life in cities. During the period of the “ Judges,” the cities 
remained in the hands of the Canaanites, and the Hebrews dwelt 
in villages and small walled towns. The leaders of Israel during 
this period were all farmers. With David and Solomon the situa- 
tion changed entirely. The large Canaanite fortresses, which 


during the period of the “ Judges” had maintained their au 


tonomy, were conquered and occupied by the early Hebrew kings. 


The Jebusite city of Jerusalem David made his capital, and from 
this time onward it was the residence of all the kings of Judah. 
The kings of Israel dwelt first in Tirzah and afterwards in 
Samaria. Merchants and artisans naturally flocked to these 
centers, because in them there was greater security and a greater 
market for their wares. The result was that in the two centuries 
between David and Uzziah the cities both of Israel and of Judah 
grew enormously at the expense of the country. Amos speaks 
repeatedly of the cities of Israel. Hos. 8: 14 says, “ Judah hath 
multiplied fortified cities.” Isaiah and Micah represent Judah as 
trusting in the size and strength of their walled towns. The new 
importance of urban life is strikingly evidenced by the fact that 
during this period the leading men of the nation no longer come 
from the country, but from Jerusalem, Samaria, and the other 
large towns. 

The economic changes that we have just traced were destruc- 
.tive to the ancient social constitution of Israel. The kings were 
naturally hostile to the independent tribal authorities and were 
in favor of centralization of government. At first their prerog:- 
tives were carefully limited. Saul had little more authority than 
one of the “ Judges.” The early kings were compelled to make 
a covenant with the elders of the tribes before they ascended the 
throne, and violation of this agreement was regarded in both 
kingdoms as just ground for revolt. The old communal govern- 
ment under the elders remained at first unchanged, and the elders 
themselves often served as lower officials of the king. Down to 
the latest times custom and public opinion put a wholesome re- 
straint upon royal despotism. Prophets could rebuke and oppose 
the kings without fear of violence, and Ahab’s inability to take 
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the coveted field of Naboth called forth from his Sidonian wife 


he amazed remark, ‘“ Dost thou now govern the kingdom of 


tl 
srael?”’ Nevertheless, the monarchy steadily undermined the 
ancient tribal organization of the nation. Saul created a standing 
composed of picked men out of all the tribes (1 Sam. 14: 


arimy 
David increased this force and added to it Cretans, Philis- 


52). 
tines, and other foreign mercenaries. This regular soldiery was 
more than a match for the old tribal militia and eventually dis- 
In the days of Amos troops were no longer furnished 


placed it. 
by the clans as such, but towns were compelled to raise a levy in 


proportion to their population. (Am. 5: 3f.). With the waning 
of their military function the clans rapidly disintegrated. Their 
elders lost importance, while the king, as the head of the standing 
army, continually gained in power. 

In the place of the tribal elders who had formerly exercised 
civil, judicial and military functions there now grew up the body 
f the sdrim, or “ princes,” that is, the bureaucracy of favorites 
appointed by the king. As early as the time of Saul we read of 
servants of the king who ate at the king’s table (1 Sam. 20: 5). 
Under David we meet with a number of new royal officials (2 Sam. 
8: 16ff.; 20: 23ff.). Solomon added to these (1 Ki. 4: 2-6) and 
also divided the land for purposes of taxation into twelve districts 
which did not correspond with tribal divisions and placed over 
these his sons-in-law and other favorites. The Prophets say 
little about the “ elders,” but much about the “ princes” or royal 
appointees. It is clear that in their day the ancient clan organiza- 
tion was almost extinct. 

Trade and industry, no less than the monarchy, tended to 
loosen the tribal bonds. Merchants and artisans were not tied 
to the soil like peasants but changed their residence whenever it 
served their interest. The villages in the days of the Judges were 
occupied by single clans, but the cities in the days of the Kings 
were occupied by men of every clan. Thus the social organization 
f the desert, that had survived the conquest of Canaan and the 
idoption of agriculture, was gradually undermined. By the 
time of the literary prophets it had well-nigh disappeared. 
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II. 
THE New SociAL PROBLEM. 


In place of the ancient social grouping that rested primarily 
upon kinship there arose in this period a new grouping based 
upon the distribution of wealth. The results of trade were the 
accumulation of large fortunes in the hands of a few, and the 
impoverishment of the agricultural and laboring classes. The 
rich had community of interest in exploiting the poor, and the 
poor had community of interest in resisting the aggressions of 
the rich. The social process, accordingly, resolved itself into a 
struggle between the upper and the lower classes. Instead of 
feuds between clans there now appeared the feud between labor 
and capital. 

1. The Class of the Rich.— The book of Kings gives a daz 
zling picture of the treasures accumulated by Solomon. According 
to 1 Ki. 3: 13; 10: 23, they were greater than those of any 
other king of his day. According to 1 Ki. 10: 14f., “ The weight 
of gold that came to him in one year was 666 talents, besides 
that which the traders brought, and the traffic of the merchants 
and of all the kings of the mingled people, and of the governors 
of the country.” According to 1 Ki. 10: 27, “ He made silver 
to be in Jerusalem as stones.” Making all allowance for exag- 
geration, these statements still point to an extraordinary accumu- 
lation of wealth in the hands of the king. In spite of the Syrian 
wars, and the wars between Judah and Israel, the wealth of the 
nation continued to increase. Hosea represents the northern 
kingdom as saying, ‘‘ Surely I am become rich, I have found me 
wealth ” (Hos. 12:8). Isaiah says, “* Their land is full of silver 
(Isa. 2: 7). 


” 


and gold, neither is there any end of their treasures 
Zephaniah speaks of the “ people of Canaan,” 1. e., the merchants, 
as “laden with silver” (Zeph. 1: 11). 

These riches were not invested in productive enterprises, but 
were squandered in self-indulgence. The story of Solomon’s 
reign in the Book of Kings is little more than an exhibition of 
his lavish, senseless luxury. His Temple and palaces on Mount 
Zion (1 Ki. 5-7) were more costly than a little nation like Israel 
could afford. He had 700 wives and 300 concubines (1 Ki. 11: 3). 
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The daily provision for his table was 30 cors of fine flour and sixty 
cors of meal, 10 fatted oxen, 20 oxen from the pastures, 100 
sheep, besides harts, gazelles, roebucks, and fatted fowl (1 Ki. 4: 
22). His example was followed by his successors in both king- 
doms, and from the court the love of luxury spread to all classes 
in the community. The writings of the Prophets are full of 
denunciations of the extravagance of the aristocrats of their day. 
They dwelt in palaces of ivory and hewn stone and had both 
summer and winter houses (Am. 3: 12, 15; 5:11). They reposed 
at their banquets upon damask cushions on couches of ivory and 
ate selected lambs and fatted calves. They drank beakers of rare 
wines and sang improvised songs to the accompaniment of their 
musical instruments (Am. 6: 4f.; 8: 10). Hosea speaks of their 
palaces, their mirth, their feasts, and the treasure of their goodly 
vessels (Hos. 8: 14; 2: 11; 13: 15). Isaiah speaks of their great 
and fair houses, the harp, the lute, the tabret and the pipe in their 
feasts, their glory, their pomp, and their costly chariots (Isa. 5: 
9, 11, 14; 22: 18). Zeph. 1: 8 alludes to their love of foreign 
dress and their imitation of foreign customs. The wives of these 
aristocrats were as voluptuous as their husbands. Amos calls 
them ‘“ fat cows of Bashan that are in the mountains of Samaria 
(Am. 4: 1)._ Isaiah calls them “ women that are at ease, careless 
daughters ” (32: 9), and in 3: 16-24 he gives in derision a long 


list of the articles that are necessary to complete their toilets. 


The constant round of feasts made drunkenness habitual in 
( 


the upper classes. Amos 6: 6f. says, ‘‘ They drink wine in bowls,” 
and 4: I represents the women as saying to their husbands, 
“Bring and let us drink.” Hos. 7: 14 says, “ They assemble 
themselves for new wine.” Hos. 7: 5 says, “ On the day of our 
king the princes made themselves sick with the heat of wine.” 
Hos. 4: 11 declares, “‘ Wine and new wine take away the under- 
standing of my people.” Isaiah confirms the testimony of these 
prophets of the northern kingdom by calling Samaria “ the crown 
of pride of the drunkards of Israel” (28: 1f.). In Judah it was 
no better. According to Isa. 5: 11, ‘* They rise up early in the 
morning that they may follow strong drink, and tarry late into 
the night till wine inflames them.” According to 5:22, they are 
“Mighty men in drinking wine and heroes in mingling strong 
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drink.” According to 28: 7, “ They reel with wine, and stagger 
with strong drink; the priest and the prophet reel with strong 
drink, they are swallowed up of wine, they stagger with strong 
drink; they err in vision, they stumble in judgment. For all 
tables are full of vomit and filthiness, so that there is no place 
clean.” Acording to Mic. 2: 11 the only kind of prophet that 
the authorities are willing to hear is a prophet of wine and strong 
drink. 

Sexual license also was frightfully prevalent among the 
wealthy. The Prophets are full of references to prostitution and 
adultery. “A man and his father go in unto the same maiden 
to profane my holy name,” says Amos (2:7). “ Your daughters 
play the harlot, and your brides commit adultery. . . . The 
men go apart with harlots, and they sacrifice with temple prosti- 
tutes.” “They are all adulterers,” says Hosea (4: 14; 7: 4; ef. 
4: 10f.). Custom did not permit the wealthy to maintain harems, 
such as were kept by the king, but they made up for this by free- 
dom of divorce. The Prophets often complain of the resulting 
demoralization of family life. 

2. The Class of the. Poor— Over against the rich stood the 
larger class of the poor. Under the names of dallim “ feeble,” 
ebhyénim “ poor,” ‘aniyim “landless,” they are frequently men- 
tioned by the Prophets. The same economic conditions which 
enriched the merchants tended more and more to impoverish the 
farmers and laboring classes. The exports of the Hebrews were 
agricultural produce, especially wheat. The merchants are always 
described by the prophets as grain-dealers. Amos represents 
them as saying, ‘“ When will the new moon be gone that we may 
sell grain, and the Sabbath that we may set forth wheat?” (Am. 
8:5). ‘‘ They assemble themselves for grain,” says Hosea (7: 
14). In all ages Palestine has produced wheat prolifically, and 
in the period of the Judges, when there was no export trade, 
grain was the cheapest of all commodities. With the growth of 
commerce, however, the price of wheat and of alt the other neces- 
sities of life rose steadily. Expansion of the circulating medium 
through the influx of gold and silver tended also to raise prices. 
Our information on this subject is not very complete, still there 
is evidence enough to show that from the days of David onward 
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there was a steady rise in prices. In the period of the Judges 
the salary of a priest for a year was 10 shekels (Jud. 17: 10). 
in the reign of Ahab, in a time of exceptional plenty, a seah 
(about six quarts) of fine flour cost a shekel (60 cents) and 
two seahs of barley a shekel (2 Ki. 7: 1). On the other hand, 
wages did not increase in anything like the same proportion. The 
result was that the laboring classes found it increasingly difficult 
to buy food. 

Excessive exportation also prevented the reserving of wheat 
against times of need. Under normal conditions the country pro- 
duced more grain than it could use; and when this was stored up 
at home there was no suffering, if the crop of the succeeding year 
was small; but when the surplus was exported, there was nothing 
to fall back upon in an emergency. Every year the farmers were 
tempted to sell all of the crop that they did not need for imme- 
diate consumption in exchange for luxuries which the merchants 
offered them. If next year their crops were destroyed by war or 
by drought, they had no reserve on hand and were obliged to buy 
food at exorbitant prices. Under these conditions it was easy for 
the grain dealers to corner the market, and to demand whatever 
prices they pleased. [amines are not once mentioned in the Book 
of Judges, but they are frequently mentioned in the Book of 
Kings and in the Prophets. Such conditions bore severely upon 
all who did not belong to the capitalist class. 

The poverty which was the inevitable result of these bad 
economic conditions was aggravated by the burdensome exactions 
of the kings. Luxury created the demand for greater luxury, 


and in order to obtain it more money was needed. If this could 
es . 


not be gained by fair means, then it must be got by foul means. 
Solomon found his legitimate income through trade inadequate to 
pay for his costly buildings and his extravagant court, and, there- 
fore, was obliged to impose heavy taxes. I Ki. 4: 7-19 gives an 
account of the elaborate system by which he wrung contributions 
of agricultural produce out of the people. Heavy tariffs were 
imposed, and the most lucrative trade was reserved as a royal 
monopoly (1 Ki. to: 28f.). The Canaanites that were left in 
the land he reduced to servitude, and compelled them to work 
upon his buildings (1 Ki. g: 20f.; cf. 5: 15). When these did 
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not suffice, he raised a levy of 30,000 Israelites who were sent in 
relays of a thousand each to hew lumber in Lebanon (1 Ki. 5; 
13f.). 

So burdensome were these exactions that the elders of the 
tribes demanded their abolition of Rehoboam. He replied: “ My 
father made your yoke heavy, but I will add to your yoke; my 
father chastised you with whips, but I will chastise you with 
scorpions’ (1 Ki. 12: 14). On hearing this, the northern tribes 
revolted and made Jeroboam king. For a little while there was 
an improvement, but soon the kings of Israel became as oppres- 
sive as Solomon had been. The Ephraimitic document in 1 Sam. 
8: 11-18 puts into the mouth of Samuel a description of the 
exactions of the kings of the northern kingdom: “ This will be 
the manner of the king that shall reign over you: he will take 
your sons and appoint them unto him for his chariots, and to be 
his horsemen; and they shall run before his chariots; and he will 
appoint them unto him for captains of thousands, and captains 
of fifties; and he will set some to plough his ground, and to reap 
his harvest, and to make his weapons of war, and the weapons 
of his chariots. And he will take your daughters to be perfumers 
and to be cooks, and to be bakers. And he will take your fields. 
and your vineyards, and your oliveyards, even the best of them, 
and give them to his servants. And he will take the tenth of 
your seed and of your vineyards, and give to his officers, and to 
his servants. And he will take your men-servants, and your 
maid-servants, and your goodliest young men, and your asses, and 
put them to his work. He will take the tenth of your flocks: 
and ye shall be his slaves. And ye shall cry out in that day 
because of your king whom ye have chosen you.” 

The story of the way in which Ahab seized Naboth’s vineyard 
by securing his execution on a false charge of blasphemy (1 Ki. 
21) is proof that the words just quoted are no exaggeration. 
This deed cost the house of Omri the throne (2 Ki. 9: 25f.), but 


no permanent betterment was effected. In fact, the repeated 
revolutions in the northern kingdom tended rather to make the 
situation worse, because each new dynasty and its retainers were 
anxious to secure as much plunder as possible before they were 
dispossessed. In the times of the Prophets the poor groaned 
under the exactions of the government. Ten per cent. of all 
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produce was taken as taxes. As in modern Palestine, these were 


assessed on the estimated yield, and in bad years they consumed 
almost the entire crop. Even the landless were compelled to 
pay taxes of wheat (Am. 5: 11), and the grass of fallow land was 
cut for the king’s horses (Am. 7: 1). In the southern kingdom 
it was no better. ‘‘ The shepherds of Judah,” says Ezekiel, “-have 
fed themselves and not the sheep. They have eaten the fat, and 
clothed themselves with the wool, and killed the fatlings. With 
force and rigor they have ruled over them (Ezek. 34: 2-4; cf. 
45: 8; 46: 18). 

The bad example of the kings was followed by the royal 
officials. The collectors, who farmed out the taxes, and the officers 
of the king enriched themselves at the expense of the peasantry 
They devoured the vineyard of Yahweh; the spoil of the poor 
was in their houses. They crushed the people, and ground the 
face of the poor (Isa. 3: 14f.). They hated good and loved evil. 
They plucked their skin from off the peasants, and their flesh 
from off their bones. They ate the flesh of the people, and flayed 
their skin from off them, and broke their bones, and chopped them 
in pieces, as for the pot, and as flesh within the cauldron (Mic. 3: 
2f.). They filled their master’s house with deceit and violence 
(Zephaniah 1: 9; cf. 3: 3). 

The merchants knew no family ties and regarded all men as 
fair prey. They lost no opportunity to increase their profits by 
lying and cheating. They swallowed up the needy and caused 
the poor of the land to fail, making the ephah small, and the 
shekel great, and dealing falsely with balances of deceit; that 
they might buy the poor for silver, and the needy for a pair of 
shoes, and sell the refuse of the wheat (Am, 8: 5f.). They were 
like the Canaanites; the balances of deceit were in their hands; 
they loved to oppress (Hos. 12: 7). In their houses were treas- 
ures of wickedness, a scant measure, wicked balances, a bag of 
deceitful weights. They spoke lies, and their tongue was deceit- 
ful in their mouth (Mic. 6: 10-12). 

In times of war or of famine the peasants were compelled to 
borrow of the capitalists in the cities in order to escape starva- 
tion. The loans were secured by mortgages on communal or 
private lands, as the case might be. The interest, which was taken 
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in agricultural produce (Amos 2: 8; 5: 11), was exorbitant, and 
the borrowers were seldom able to repay the principal. They 
kept on borrowing until their security was exhausted, and then 
the money-lenders foreclosed the mortgages and seized the farms, 
The Prophets are full of denunciations of this land-grabbing, 
“Woe to them that join house to house, that lay field to field, 
till there is no room left, and they dwell alone in the midst of 
the land” (Isa. 5: 8). ‘ Woe to them that devise iniquity and 
plan evil upon their beds! when the morning is light, they carry 
it out, because it is in their power to do so. And they covet fields 
and seize them, and houses and take them away ; and they oppress 
a man and his house, even a man and his heritage ” (Mic. 2: 1-2), 
“ Ye rise up against my people like an enemy: Ye strip the coat 
from off the back of peaceful wayfarers. The women of my 
people ye cast out from their pleasant homes; from their voung 
children ye take away my glory forever” (Mic. 2: 8; cf. Am. 2: 
7; Hos. 5: 10). Asa result of this process whole villages were 
evicted and all the arable land was rapidly coming into the hands 
of a few rich proprietors. Only land-owners had the privileges 
of citizenship, so that the impoverished Israelites were reduced 
practically to the position of serfs who worked for the great pro- 
prietors in return for sufficient food to keep body and soul to- 
gether. Men lamented the good old times, when Israel ate and 
drank and made merry, and when every man sat under his own 
vine and under his own fig-tree (I Ki. 4: 20, 25; Mic. 4: 4). It 
was the same process that is going on today in all parts of the 
Turkish empire and in most of the countries of eastern Europe. 

People who had no land and were compelled to borrow gave 
pledges of personal property, such as clothing, tools, or pieces 
of household furniture (Am. 2: 8; Deut. 24: 6-13). When these 
were exhausted, they mortgaged first their children and then 
themselves: and if they failed to pay, they were sold as slaves 
to recover trifling sums of money. The wife of one of the sons 
of the prophets cried unto Elisha: ‘* Thy servant my husband 
is dead . . . and the creditor is come to take unto him my 
two children to be slaves” (2 Ki. 4: 1). ‘“‘ They have sold the 
righteous for silver and the needy for the price of a pair of san- 
dals ” (Am. 2:6;8:6). “ The rich ruleth over the poor, and the 
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porrower is slave to the lender” (Prov. 22: 7). When all other 
means of securing the coveted land and money failed, the Prophets 
declare that the rich did not scruple to kill and take possession, 
as Ahab did in the case of Naboth’s vineyard (I Ki. 21). ‘“ Your 
hands are full of blood,” says Isaiah to the nobles of Jerusalem 
(1: 15). ‘‘ The priests murder in the way to Shechem,” says 
Hosea (6: 9). 

The worst feature in the situation was the impossibility of the 
poor obtaining justice in the courts. The old tribal elders, who 
had sympathized with the peasants, and who had represented 
the moral sense of the village communities, had disappeared ; 
and in their place had come the “ princes ” appointed by the king, 
who knew no tribal bonds, and whose sole ambition was to get 
rich quickly. They were the chief exploiters of the poor and they 
were at the same time the judges who decided the cases in which 


the poor were involved. Class prejudice led them to take the 
side of the rich, and they were all open to bribery. They turned 
justice to wormwood, and cast down righteousness to the earth. 


They afflicted the just, and thrust aside the needy in the gate. 
They loved bribes and followed after rewards; they did not vindi- 
cate the fatherless nor did the cause of the widow come before 
them (Am. 5: 7, 12; 6: 12; Isa. 1: 23f.; 5: 7, 23; 10: 1; Mic. 3: 
1,9; 7:3). It is no wonder that the poor, seeing that they could 
not get their rights in a legal way, felt that they must take matters 
into their own hands and redress their wrongs by violence. Re- 
peated revolutions were a sign of social unrest. After the death 
of Jeroboam II a state of anarchy ensued in the northern king- 
dom that lasted until its downfall. Hosea in his later prophecies 
draws a gloomy picture of the lawlessness that prevailed in his 
day (Hos. 4: 1f.; 6: 8), and a similar situation existed in Judah 
according to Isa. g: 18, 20; Mic. 7: 2. 

This social situation was rightly regarded by the Prophets 
of the eighth century as very alarming. They saw that the nation 
was rapidly falling to pieces, and that it could not resist the attack 
of Assyria which was certain to come as soon as Damascus fell. 
The rich, however, were confident that there was no danger. They 
were at ease in Zion and secure in the mountain of Samaria. 
They put far away the evil day and caused the seat of violence to 
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come near. They were not grieved for the affliction of Joseph, 
They rejoiced in the cities that they had captured, and regarded 
themselves as the greatest nation of the day. They trusted in 
the multitude of their mighty men. They were proud, haughty, 
and lifted up, like the cedars of Lebanon or the oaks of Bashan, 
When the earthquake in the days of King Uzziah threw down 
their palaces, they said in pride and stoutness of heart: “ The 
bricks are fallen, but we will build with hewn stone; the syca- 
mores are cut down, but we will put cedars in their place.” They 
trusted that their silver and their gold would deliver them from 
all peril (Am. 6: 1, 3, 6, 13; Hos. 10: 13; Isa. 2: 11f.; 9: 9; 
Zeph. 1: 18). That these social conditions were displeasing to 
God, and that he would show his displeasure by destroying the 
nation that permitted them, never entered into their heads. They 
regarded Yahweh as a national God who was bound to stand by 
lsrael under all circumstances (Am. 3: 2; 5: 14; 6: I-3; 9: 7-10). 
Provided that they brought him sacrifices abundantly and punc- 
tually, he could not leave them in the lurch (Am. 4: 4-5; 5: 
21-23; 8: 10; Isa. 1: 11-14; 22: 13). 

Such was the social problem in the time of the Prophets. It 
has many points of analogy with the social problem in our own 
day, and this fact gives a peculiar interest to the solutions of this 
problem that are attempted by the various Old Testament writers 


ITT. 
PROPOSED SOLUTIONS OF THE SOCIAL PROBLEM. 


From the period of the monarchy three kinds of literature 
have come down to us, representing three great schools of 
liebrew thought, the Priests, the Wise Men, and the Prophets. 
‘rom the Priestly school comes the Book of the Covenant in 
Ex. 20:22-23:33. It dates from about the time of Elijah and 
I"lisha, and contains decisions of test cases made at some sanc- 
tuary or sanctuaries of the northern kingdom. [rom this school 
also comes the Deuteronomic code in Deut. 5-28, which may 
properly be described as a revised and enlarged edition of the 
ook of the Covenant. It was compiled apparently during the 
reign of Manasseh, and was first published in the eighteenth 
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vear of King Josiah (619 B. C., revised chronology). Similar 


in character is the Holiness Code (Lev. 17-26) which was pub- 
lished shortly before the Exile. From the Wisdom school come 
the oldest sections in the Book of Proverbs, namely, the collection 
ascribed to Solomon in Prov. 10-22, and the one which the men 
of Hezekiah king of Judah are said to have gathered (Prov. 
25-29). It may be that these collections were first put into their 
present form after the Exile, but in any case they face the same 
social problems that are faced by the Book of the Covenant, 
Deuteronomy, and the Prophets, and may fairly be regarded as 
exhibiting the views of the Wise Men of the pre-exilic period. 
From the Prophetic school come the words and deeds of the early 
Prophets as recorded in the Book of Kings, and the writings of 
Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, Micah, Zephaniah, Habbakuk, Nahum, 
and Jeremiah extending over the period from 760 B. C. to the 
fall of Jerusalem in 586 B. C. 

These three schools have many points of similarity to one 
another in their attitude toward the social problem of their day. 
None of them reflect the indifference or shallow optimism of the 
ruling classes, but all are keenly alive to the gravity of the situa- 
tion. They know that society is rotten to the core. At the same 
time they are not pessimists. They do not give up the problem 
in despair, as Ecclesiastes does, and counsel stoical resignation to 
the fate that places man in an incurably evil world. Nor do 
they try to run away from the problem and take refuge in clois- 
ters or hermitages, but they remain in the cities where wicked- 
ness is most aggressive. None of them counsel men to bear 
patiently the ills of the present world in hope of another life in 
which wrongs will be set right. They know only the shade- 
world of Sheol, in which no memory, nor joy, nor life in any 
true sense exist. Immortality has not yet been brought to light; 
and, therefore, the only good that they can recognize is one that 
is attainable in this world. Accordingly, all face the evils of 
their day fearlessly and strive to remedy them. They know that 
the situation is bad, but they do not regard it as hopeless, and 
they are determined to fight like men to make it better. 

Yet, while they are reformers, they are not revolutionaries. 
They do not wish to overthrow the existing forms of society 
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and to put new ones in their place, they wish only to make the 
old forms better. Their essential conservatism will be apparent, 
if we consider their attitude toward three of the fundamental jn- 
stitutions which human society has laboriously established in 
the course of its evolution, namely, private property, the family, 
and the state. 

1. Private Property— The Book of the Covenant, Deuter- 
onomy, and the Holiness Code sanction the existence of private 
property. Communal ownership of land had almost disappeared 
by the time that these codes were written, and they made no 
effort to restore it. Such a law as Deut. 19: 14 (cf. 27: 17). 
“Thou shalt not remove thy neighbor’s landmark, which they 
of old time have set,” evidently assumes private ownership of 
land. Private ownership of slaves is permitted by Ex. 21: 5-6 
and Deut. 15: 16f. Theft is forbidden (Ex. 22: 1-4; Deut. 5: 
19; 23: 24f.); the restoration of lost property is required (Ex. 
23: 4f.; Deut. 22: 1-4); damage or loss must be made good 
(Ex. 21: 32-36; 22: 5-15); inheritance and the right of primo- 
geniture are recognized (Deut. 21: 15f.; 25: 5f.). The oldest 
Proverbs, far from being hostile to wealth, are full of praises 
of the power which it brings: “ The rich man’s wealth is his 
strong city; the destruction of the poor is their poverty ” (Prov. 
10: 15): “ The blessing of Yahweh, it maketh rich; and he 
addeth no sorrow therewith ” (10:22): ‘“ The crown of thé wise 
is their riches; but the folly of fools is only folly” (14: 24): 
“In the house of the righteous is much treasure, but in the reve- 
nues of the wicked is trouble ” (15:6): ‘“ The reward of humility 
and the fear of Yahweh is riches and honor and life” (22: 4; 
cf. 13: 8; 18: 11, 23; 19: 4, 7, 14). In the case of both Law 
and Wisdom, accordingly, it is clear that no socialistic program 
for the abolition of wealth is proposed. 

In the case of the Prophets there is more room for difference 
of opinion. Karl Marx in his famous work, Das Kapital, lays 
it down as a fundamental proposition that “the history of socicty 
is the history of the war of classes.” In accordance with this 
principle he regards the Prophets as the spokesmen of a lab: r- 
movement in ancient Israel that had for its motto, “‘ Down with 
the capitalists.” In this view he has been followed by a number 
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of recent writers. Thus Beer, in an article entitled “ A Contri- 
bution to the History of the War of Classes in Hebrew Antiq- 
uity” (Neue Zeit, xi, 1892-3, p. 444), says: “The attempt to 
remove sharp social conflicts by a renovation of economic life 
is nothing new. We meet it in Hebrew antiquity when the an- 
cient social organization of Israel was in process of dissolution 
and the ‘ poor and needy’ (‘dniyim wé-' ebhyénim), under leader- 
ship of the Prophets, began to cry louder and louder for justice 
and righteousness.” ‘“ Prophecy is the concentration of the 
awful suffering and struggle of the Israelitish proletariat. Its 
Yahweh is a grim, revengeful God who sweeps along like a 
kindling flame of fire, shaking the earth to its foundations. The 
God of the oppressed is not love but hate, a God who delights in 
the most fearful destructions”” (tbid., p. 447). Beer seeks fur- 
ther to show that the primitive social constitution of the Hebrews 
was communism, and that the Prophets demanded a return to 
this condition. Similarly Wallis, in an article entitled “ Socio- 
logical Significance of the Bible”’ (Amer. Journ. Sociology, xii, 
1907, Ppp. 532-552), regards the struggle between Yahweh and 
Baal in the days of Elijah and Elisha as primarily a struggle 
between the country and the city. Yahweh was the patron of the 
oppressed rustics, Baal was the patron of the rich moneyelenders. 
The platform of the Yahweh party, “Down with Baal,” was 
really a demand for the abolition of capital. 

This view derives some plausibility from the fact that several 
of the earlier prophets came from the rural districts. Elijah 
was from Gilead (1 Ki. 17: 1). Elisha was a farmer of Abel- 
meholah (1 Ki. 19: 16,.19). Amos was one of the sheep-breeders 
of Tekoah (Am. 1: 1; 7: 14f.). Micah was a resident of More- 
sheth, a little village in the Shephelah (Mic. 1: 1, 14; Jer. 26: 18). 
But this consideration is offset by the fact that other prophets 
belonged to the cities. Communities of “Sons of the prophets,” 
with whom Elijah and Elisha stood in friendly relations, dwelt 
in cities such as Bethel (2 Ki. 2: 3), Jericho (2 Ki. 2: 5, 15). 
Gilgal (2 Ki. 4: 38), and Samaria (2 Ki. 6: 1, 24, 32; 9: 1). 
This could hardly have been the case if the guilds of the prophets 
had been agrarian leagues hostile to everything connected with 
city life. Nathan was a resident of Jerusalem (2 Sam. 7: I-17; 
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12: I, 14, 25; 1 Ki. 1: 1of.). Ahijah belonged to the important 
town of Shiloh, where the ark had reposed during the period 
of the Judges (1 Ki. 11: 29). 1 Ki. 13: 11 mentions an old 
prophet who dwelt at Bethel. Elisha, although a native of Abel- 
meholah, took up his residence in Samaria, the capital of the 
northern kingdom (2 Ki. 5: 3; 6: 24, 32). Isaiah was a native 
of Jerusalem and probably a member of the royal family. Jere- 
miah was a priest. He was born in Anathoth, but he spent his 
life in Jerusalem. Ezekiel also was a priest of the family of 
Zadok that held office in the Temple in Jerusalem. The rest of 
the Prophets are of unknown origin. Under these circumstances 
it is not safe to assert that the Prophets as a class were rustics, 
and that they led the peasantry in a revolt against the city money- 
lenders. 

Further evidence of the socialistic tendencies of the Prophets 
is sought in their frequent and terrible denunciations of the rich. 
‘“T will smite the winter house with the summer house; and the 
houses of ivory shall perish, and the great houses shall have an 
end, saith Yahweh” (Am. 3: 15). “ The Lord Yahweh hath 
sworn by his holiness, that, lo, the days shall come upon you, 
that they shall take you away (into captivity) with hooks, and 
the remnant of you with fish-hooks”’ (Am, 4: 2). “ They shall 
go into captivity with the first that go captive; and the revelry 
of them that stretched themselves shall pass away. The’ Lord 
Yahweh hath sworn by himself, . . . I abhor the pride of 
Jacob, and hate his palaces; therefore will I deliver up the city 
with all that is therein” (Am. 6: 7f.; 2: 6, 13-16; 5: 6, 16f., 27; 
6: 14; 7: 9, 17; 8: 3, 10). “I will ease me of my adversaries, 
and avenge me of mine enemies” (Isa. 1: 24). ‘‘ Woe unto 
them that join house to house, that lay field to field, till there 
be no room and ye be made to dwell alone in the midst of the 
land! . . . “ Woe unto them that rise up early in the morn- 
ing that they may follow strong drink; that tarry late into the 
night, till wine inflame them! . . . “ Woe unto them that 
draw iniquity with cords of falsehood and sin as it were with a 
cart-rope!” . . . Woe unto them that call evil good, and good 
evil; that put darkness for light and light for darkness; that put 
bitter for sweet and sweet for bitter! Woe unto them that are 
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wise in their own eyes and prudent in their own sight! Woe 
unto them that are mighty to drink wine, and men of strength 
to mingle strong drink: that justify the wicked for a bribe and 
take away the righteousness of the righteous from him! Woe 
unto them that decree unrighteous decrees, and to the writers 
that write perverseness ; to turn aside the needy from justice, and 
to rob the poor of my people of their right, that widows may be 
their spoil, and that they may make the fatherless their prey! 
\nd what will ye do in the day of visitation, and in the desola- 
tion which shall come from far? to whom will ye flee for help? 


and where will ye leave your glory?” (Isa. 5: 8, 11, 18-22; 10: 
1-3; cf. 1: 15, 25; 3: 1-9, 13-20). “ Woe unto them that devise 


iniquity and work evil upon their beds. . . . Therefore thus 
saith Yahweh, behold against this family do I devise an evil from 
which ye shall not remove your necks, neither shall ye walk 
haughtily, for it is an evil time’ (Mic. 2: I-5). 

Such denunciations are almost as bitter as those of modern 
socialists, and they suggest that the Prophets headed a revolu- 
tionary movement to abolish wealth. When, however, we exam- 
ine their utterances more closely we perceive that they are not 
attacking wealth itself, but only its abuse. In their fiercest invec- 
tive they are careful to point out that the sin of the rich is not the 
possession of money, but fraud, robbery, oppression and injustice. 
They never identify poverty with piety, or wealth with wicked- 
ness, They never appeal to the poor to rise and sweep away their 
rich taskmasters. A judgment, to be sure, is coming upon the 
rich, but it is not inflicted by their victims, but by Yahweh himself. 
Wealth is not a curse, but is the gift of God: “ She (Israel) did 
not know that it was I that gave her the grain, and the new wine, 
and the oil, and multiplied unto her gold and silver ” (Hos. 2: 8). 
In the picture of the golden age to come there is no trace of the 
communism that characterizes Plato's ideal state and the theories 
of the Essenes. Private ownership of both real and personal 
property is to continue in the new age as it has existed in the 
past: ““ They shall sit every man under his vine and under his 
fig tree and none shall make them afraid’ (Mic. 4: 4). When 
the fall of Jerusalem was impending, Jeremiah bought a field in 
\nathoth and “subseribed the deed, and sealed it, and called 
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witnesses, and weighed the money in the balances, and took the 
deed of the purchase” in the confidence that in the new era 
which was to follow the Exile this property would still belong 
to his family. ‘For thus saith Yahweh Sebaoth, the God of 
Israel: Houses and fields and vineyards shall yet again be bought 
in this land.” 

The attitude of the Prophets toward wealth is similar to that 
of Jesus Christ. None ever denounced the rich more sternly 
than he: “ Woe unto you that are rich” (Lu. 6: 24); “ How 
hardly shall they that have riches enter into the kingdom of 
heaven” (Mark 10: 23); “ It is easier for a camel to go through 
a needle’s eye than for a rich man to enter into the kingdom of 
God” (Matt. 19: 24); and yet, as Professor Peabody, in his 
work on Jesus Christ and the Social Question, and Professor 
Mathews, in his Social Teaching of Jesus, have shown, he did 
not condemn wealth in itself, and did not seek to lead the poor 
in a revolt against the tyranny of the rich. In many of his para- 
bles money is a trust bestowed by God for which he demands 
faithful stewardship (Matt. 25: 14-30; Lu. 12: 16-21; 16: I-13: 
19: 13-27). Some of Jesus’s closest friends belonged to the well- 
to-do class. In every case it is not the possession but the misuse 
of wealth that Jesus condemns, and he, no more than the Pro- 
phets, can fairly be regarded as the pioneer of communism. 

2. The Family.—In their attitude toward the family the 
writings of this period are as conservative as in their attitude 
toward wealth. Incidentally this is evidence that they did not 
disapprove of private ownership, since communistic theories of 
property lead inevitably to communistic theories of the relation 
of the sexes. The Law assumes the continued existence of the 
family in the patriarchal form that had come down from th« 
nomadic period. Marriage is treated as a duty, and the degrees 
of kinship within which it is permitted are specified (Deut. 22: 
30; 27: 20, 22f.; Lev. 18: 6-18). Monogamy is regarded as the 
rule, and polygamy as the exception (Deut. 21: 15; 25: 5). 
Honor to father and mother is inculcated (Ex. 21: 15, 17; Deut. 
5: 16; 21: 18-21; 27: 16; Lev. 19: 3; 20: 9). The right of in- 
heritance and of primogeniture is recognized (Deut. 21: 15-17: 


25: 5f.). 
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The Proverbs also praise domestic life and urge that it be 


preserved in its integrity: “ Whoso findeth a wife findeth a good 


thing, and obtaineth favor of Yahweh” (Prov. 18: 22) ; “‘ Honor 
and riches are an inheritance from fathers, but a prudent wife 
is from Yahweh” (19: 14). Monogamy is assumed to be the 
normal relation and polygamy is not mentioned. Reverence to 
parents is often demanded. “ Hearken unto thy father that begat 
thee, and despise not thy mother when she is old” (23: 22); 
“ Whoso curseth his father or his mother, his lamp shall be put 
out in blackest darkness ”’ (20: 20). 

In like manner the Prophets regard the family as the corner- 
stone of society. The author of the J document uses the story 
of the creation of Eve to teach monogamic marriage: “ And the 
man said, This is now bone of my bone and flesh of my flesh. 

Therefore shall a man leave his father and his mother 
and shall cleave unto his wife, and they shall be one flesh” (Gen. 
2: 23f.). None of the prophets is recorded to have had more 
than one wife. Hosea refused to give up Gomer even after she 
had been unfaithful to him, and through his own love learned 
to understand the redeeming love of Yahweh for Israel (Hos. 
3: 1). Isaiah identified his wife so completely with his ministry 
that she was called “the prophetess,”’ and he gave his children 
names that should be symbolic of his message (Isa. 7: 3; 8: 3). 
l-zekiel made his wife a type of Judah in its relation to Yahweh, 
and when she, “ the desire of his eyes,” was taken from him by 

stroke, he used this to represent the destruction of the holy 
city (Ezek. 24: 15-24). By all the Prophets the marriage rela- 
tion is regarded as so sacred that it is the worthiest figure for 
(;od’s relation to his people. Israel is his bride whom he chose 
in the land of Egypt and has cherished ever since with unfailing 
love. Apostasy from him is infidelity to the marriage vow (Hos. 
1-2; Jer. 3; Ezek. 16). Prostitution, adultery, divorce, and all 
other things that tend to impair the family, are unsparingly con- 
demned (Am. 2: 7; Hos. 4: 14; 7: 4; Mal. 2: 13-16). 

3. The State.— The State also is upheld by all three schools 
of Hebrew thought. ‘‘ Thou shalt not revile God (1. ¢., the legal 
decision of the priests at the sanctuary, cf. Ex. 22: 8f.), nor 


shalt thou curse a ruler of thy people,” says the Book of the 
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Covenant (Ex. 22: 28). The monarchy is regarded by Deuter- 
onomy as a divine institution: ‘* When thou art come into th 
land which Yahweh thy God giveth thee, and shalt possess it, 
and shalt dwell therein, and shalt say, I will set a king over me, 
like all the nations that are round about me; thou shalt surely 
set him king over thee, whom Yahweh thy God shall choose ; one 
from among thy brethren shalt thou set king over thee” (Deut. 
17: 14f.). The whole apparatus of government is sanctioned 
by Deut. 16: 18: “Judges and officers shalt thou appoint in all 
thy gates which Yahweh thy God giveth thee.” 

Proverbs also recognizes that civil government is of God: 
“A divine sentence is in the lips of the king, his mouth shall 
not transgress in judgment” (16: 10); “In the light of the 
king’s countenance is life, and his favor is as a cloud of the latter 
rain” (16: 15); “A king that sitteth on the throne of judgment 
scattereth away all evil with his eyes”’ (20: 8); ‘“ Kindness and 
truth preserve the king; and his throne is upholden by kindness ” 
(20: 28); “ The king that faithfully judgeth the poor, his throne 
shall be established forever” (29: 14). Judges also are recog- 
nized (17: 26; 18: 5; 24: 24f.; 28: 21), and royal officials 
(i729: Bsa, 26). 

The attitude of the Prophets toward government is as much 
disputed as is their attitude toward wealth. According to Adler 
(Geschichte des Socialismus, p. 61ff.), the ideal of the Messianic 
age is essentially anarchistic. The Prophets imagine a society in 
which the temptations to injustice are done away, and men dwell 
in peace and unity. Under such conditions no government is 
needed, for all do right spontaneously. Advocates of this view 
appeal not merely to the Messianic prophecies but also to the 
antagonism which so many of the Prophets displayed toward 
the kings. Nearly every one of them came into conflict with the 
rulers in his day, and some of them were directly responsible 
for the overthrowal of certain monarchs. Nathan denounced 
David and declared that the sword should never depart from his 
house (2 Sam. 12: 10). Ahijah of Shiloh incited Jeroboam to 
revolt against Solomon and Rehoboam (1 Ki. 11: 29-31) 
Shemaiah supported the revolt of the ten tribes against Rehoboam 
(1 Ki. 12: 21-24). Ahijah announced the destruction of the 
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dynasty of Jeroboam (1 Ki. 14: 7-16). Elijah declared to Ahab 
his death and the downfall of his house (1 Ki. 21: 21-24; cf. 
19: 15-18). Micaiah prophesied against Ahab (1 Ki. 22: 8-28). 
Elisha incited Jehu to rebel and to slay both Joram, king of Israel 
and Ahaziah king of Judah (2 Ki. 9). Amos represented Yah- 
weh as saying, “I will rise against the house of Jeroboam with 
ihe sword. Then Amaziah, the priest of Bethel, sent to Jero- 
boam, king of Israel, saying, Amos hath conspired against thee in 
the midst of the house of Israel: the land is not able to bear all 
his words” (Am. 7: of.). Hosea declared: “ The children of 
Israel shall remain many days without king and without prince ” 
(Hos. 3: 4); “O house of the king, unto you belongeth judg- 
ment, but you have been a snare at Mizpah and a net spread 
upon Tabor (5: 1); “ They have set up kings, but not by me; 
they have made princes and I knew it not” (8: 4); “ Where now 
is thy king that he may save thee in all thy cities? and thy judges 
of whom thou saidst, Give me a king and princes. I have given 
thee a king in my anger, and have taken him away in my wrath” 
(13: 10f.). Isaiah announced: “ Behold the Lord Yahweh of 
Hosts, doth take away from Jerusalem and from Judah stay 
and staff . . . the mighty man and the man of .war, the 
judge, and the prophet, and the diviner, and the elder, the captain 
of fifty, and the honorable man, and the counsellor, and the 
expert artificer, and the skillful enchanter. And I will give 
children to be their princes, and babes shall rule over them” 
(Isa. 3: 1-3); “ Hear now, O house of David: Is it too small 
a thing for you to weary men, that ye will weary my God also? 

Yahweh will bring upon thee and upon thy people days 
that have not come since the day that Ephraim departed from 
Judah” (Isa. 7: 13, 17). 

Such utterances sound as if the Prophets were anarchists who 
were bent on overthrowing all civil authority, but when we ex- 
amine their words more closely in their historical setting, it 
becomes evident that they are not attacking the office of king, 
but only the particular men who held this office. Nathan did 
not denounce David as king, but as adulterer and murderer, and 
he himself took an active part in thwarting the revolt of Adonijah 
and in making Solomon king (1 Ki. 1: 11). Ahijah opposed 
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Solomon, but he appointed Jeroboam (1 Ki. 11: 31); Elisha 
overthrew Joram, but he anointed Jehu king in his stead (1 Ki. 
ig: 16; 2 Ki. 9: 3). The later prophets were opposed to revolu- 
tions, even against wicked kings. Hosea regards the overthrow 
of the dynasty of Omri as a bloody deed that still cries for 
vengeance: “And Yahweh said . . . Yet a little while and 
I will avenge the blood of Jezreel upon the house of Jehu” 
(Hos. 1: 4). In all their pictures of the good time coming the 
Prophets assume the continuance of the monarchy, only, in that 
day the kings shall be wise and just. “In that day I will raise 
up the tabernacle of David that is fallen, and close up the breaches 
thereof; and I will raise up its ruins, and I will build it as in 
the days of old” (Am. 9: 11); “And the children of Judah and 
the children of Israel shall be gathered together and they shall 
appoint themselves one head” (Hos. 1: 11); “ The children of 
Israel shall repent and shall seek Yahweh their God and David 
their king” (Hos. 3: 5); “ Unto us a child is born, unto us a 
son is given; and the government shall be upon his shoulder: 
and his name shall be called wondrous counsellor, God-like hero, 
enduring father, prince of peace. (f the increase of his govern- 
ment and of peace there shall be no end, upon the throne of 
David, and upon his kingdom, to establish it, and to uphold it 
with justice and with righteousness from henceforth even for- 
ever” (Isa. 9: 6f.); ‘“‘ With righteousness shall he judge the 
poor, and decide with equity for the distressed of the land ’”’ (Isa. 
11: 4); “ Behold, a king shall rule in righteousness, and princes 
shall rule in justice (Isa. 32: 1); ‘* Thine eyes shall see the king 
in his royal apparel; they shall look upon a far-reaching land” 
(Isa. 33: 17); “ Thou Bethlehem Ephrathah, which art little 
among the clans of Judah, out of thee shall one come forth for 
me that is to be ruler in Israel; whose ancestry is from of old, 
from the days of yore . . . When the Assyrian shall come 
into our land, and when he shall tread in our palaces, then shall 
he raise us up seven shepherds, vea, eight princes of men” (Mic. 
ee ee 

Having now considered the extremes of indifference, pes- 
simism, and radicalism which the literature of this period avoided, 
we are ready to ask the question: What was its practical con- 
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tribution toward the solution of the social problem? All these 


schools agree that the remedy for the existing evils is to be found 
in the religion of Yahweh, but they differ as to the way in which 
the energy of that religion is to manifest itself. 

1. The Method of the Priests. The priests attempted to 
remedy the evils of the day by legislation in the name of Yah- 


weh. Precisely those abuses which were most flagrant in the 
time of the Prophets are singled out for condemnation in the 
300k of the Covenant, and in the more elaborate provisions of 
Deuteronomy we see the growth of the social problem in the 
period between Elijah and Jeremiah. 

The Deuteronomic Decalogue (Deut. 5: 21) strikes at the 
fundamental sin of the age in its prohibition of covetousness. 
Adultery, which is not mentioned by the earliest codes, because 
it was effectually prevented by the strength of tribal sentiment, 
is specifically prohibited by Deuteronomy (5: 18; 22: 22-24), 
and the Holiness Code (Lev. 18: 20; 20: 10). Prostitution, 
which is not regarded as wrong by the earlier documents of the 
Old Testament (Gen. 38: 14-18 J; Josh. 2: 1-21), is first con- 
demned by Deuteronomy (23: 17f.) and the Holiness Code 
(Lev. 19: 29; 21:9). Seduction is forbidden by the Book of the 
Covenant (Ex. 22: 16f.) and Deuteronomy (22: 28f.); rape 
only by Deuteronomy (22: 25-27). Divorce of female slaves 
that have been taken as wives is restricted by the Book of 
the Covenant (Ex. 21: 7-11), and still further restrictions upon 
divorce are imposed by Deuteronomy (22: 18f., 28f.; 24: 1-4). 

The evils of royal luxury Deuteronomy seeks to prevent by 
the following legislation: ‘‘ He shall not provide many horses 
for himself, nor shall he cause people to return to Egypt in order 
that he may provide many horses, since Yahweh hath said to 
you, Ye shall never again return that way. Neither shall he take 
many wives for himself, lest his heart turn away; neither shall 
he collect for himself great quantities of silver and gold. And 
when he sitteth upon his royal throne, he shall write for himself 
a copy of this law which is in the charge of the Levitical priests ; 
and he shall have it always with him, and he shall read in it 
daily as long as he liveth, that he may learn to fear Yahweh his 


God, to take heed to observe all the words of this law and these 
OcToBER — 3 
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statutes, that his heart be not lifted up above his kinsmen, and 
that he turn aside from this commandment neither to the right 
hand nor to the left” (Deut. 17: 16-20). Oppression of the 
poor, aliens, widows, and orphans is sternly prohibited, and the 
curse of God is invoked upon those who practise it (Ex. 
223: 21-24; 23: 6; Dent. 24: 14f., 171.3 a7: 19; ‘Lev. 10: 129). 
Fraud in trade is condemned (Deut. 25: 13-16; Lev. 19: 35-37); 
also slander, perjury, bribery, injustice, and favoring the rich 
(Ex. 23: 1-3, 6-8; Deut. 5: 20; 16: 19; 19: 16-21; Lev. 19: 12, 
15). 

An interesting attempt to strike at the root of the problem 
of poverty is seen in the prohibition of interest on loans to fellow 
Israelites, which is found already in the Book of the Covenant 
(Ex. 22: 25) and is reiterated by Deuteronomy (23: 19f.) and 
the Holiness Code (Lev. 25: 35-38). If loans could have been 
secured on these terms, the poor would certainly have been 
helped, but there is no evidence that any serious effort was ever 
made to put this law into operation. A still more drastic measure 
is the outlawing of debts at the end of every seven years (Deut. 
15: 1f.). The legislator himself sees that men will not be likely 
to lend with such a release in view, and therefore adds, “ Be- 
ware lest this base thought come into thy heart, the seventh year, 
the year of release is at hand, and thou turn a deaf ear to thy 
poor brother, and thou give him nothing, and he cry to Yahweh 
against thee, and thou be guilty of a crime. Thou shalt surely 
give to him, and thy heart shall not be sad when thou givest to 
him; because for this Yahweh thy God will bless thee in all 
thy work and in all that thou undertakest to do” (Deut. 15: of.). 
The outer garment taken as security for a loan must be re- 
turned at nightfall in order that the poor man may have some- 
thing warm to sleep in (Ex. 22: 26; Deut. 24: 12f.) and Deuter- 
onomy adds: “ When thou lendest thy neighbor any kind of a 
loan, thou shalt not go into his house to take a pledge from him. 
Thou shalt stand without, and the man to whom thou dost lend 
shall bring out the pledge to thee” (Deut. 24: 1of.). ‘“ No man 
shall take the mill or the upper millstone as a pledge, for thereby 
he taketh a man’s life as a pledge” (Deut. 24: 6). Foreclosure 
of mortgages and seizure of land are prohibited in Deut. 19: 14; 
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27: 17. Both the Book of the Covenant and Deuteronomy enact 


that persons who have been enslaved for debt shall be set free in 
the seventh year (Ex. 21: 2; Deut. 15: 12), and the Holiness 


Code goes still further and prohibits absolutely the enslavement 
of Hebrew debtors (Lev. 25: 39-43). 

In spite of these measures to remove the causes of poverty, 
none of the codes anticipate that it will disappear. ‘‘ The poor 
will never cease out of the land,” says Deuteronomy (15:11). 
Accordingly, numerous directions are given to exercise charity 
towards them. The Book of the Covenant enacts that the 
natvral yield of fields, that lie fallow every seventh year, shall 
be left for the poor to gather (Ex. 23: 1of.). This meagre 
provision was inadequate for the period when Deuteronomy was 
written, and it prescribes that every three years a tenth of all 
agricultural produce shall be gathered and distributed among the 
Levites, the resident aliens, the widows, and the orphans (Deut. 
14: -8f.; 26: 12f.). It also enacts that the poor are to be in- 
vite! to share in the sacrificial meals at the annual festivals 
(De t. 16: 11-14; 26: 11). Both Deuteronomy and the Holi- 
ness Code direct that the gleanings of fields, orchards, and vine- 
yards shall be left for the destitute classes (Deut. 24: 19-22; 
Lev. 19: Of.). 

From this brief survey it appears that the oldest Hebrew 
codes have clearly before them the social problem that existed 
in the days of the Prophets, and that they attempt to solve it by 
a well-considered system of legislation, many of whose provisions 
commend themselves to the modern mind as fitted to better the 
condition of the working classes. 

2. The method of the Wise Men. — The wisdom literature 
has a totally different method of approaching the problem. It 
relies, not upon legislation, but upon education. It believes that 
if men can be got to see the folly of certain kinds of conduct, 
they will refrain from them. Accordingly it sets itself to point 
out the dangers of existing tendencies in society, in hope that, 
when men see these, they will set to work to remedy them. 

Proverbs warns against the temptation to sensuality that 
comes to the rich by showing the ruin that it brings: ‘“ The 
mouth of strange women is a deep pit, he that is abhorred of 
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Yahweh shall fall therein” (22: 14); “A harlot is a deep ditch 
and a foreign woman is a narrow pit. Yea, she lieth in wait as 
a robber and increaseth the treacherous among men” (23: 27f.), 
“ He that keepeth company with harlots wasteth his substance” 
(29: 3). In a similar way gluttony and drunkenness are dis- 
couraged: “ Hast thou found honey? eat so much as ts suf- 
ficient for thee; lest thou be filled therewith, and vomit it” 
(25: 16); “ Whoso keepeth instruction is a wise son; but he 
that is a companion of gluttonous men shameth his father” 
(28: 7); “ Wine is a mocker, strong drink a brawler ; and whoso- 
ever erreth thereby is not wise” (20:1); “He that loveth 
pleasure shall be a poor man; he that loveth wine and oil shall 
not be rich” (21: 17). 

Proverbs warns against the love of wealth by pointing out 
that there are many things more precious and more enduring 
than money: “ Riches profit not in the day of wrath, but right- 
eousness delivereth from death” (11: 4); “ He that trusteth 
in his riches shall fall, but the righteous shall flourish as a green 
leaf” (11: 28); “ There is one who maketh himself rich, yet 
hath nothing; there is one who maketh himself poor, vet hath 
great wealth” (13: 7); “ Better is a little with the fear of 
Yahweh than great treasure and trouble therewith (15: 16; cf. 
16: 8, 19); “An inheritance may be gotten hastily at the begin- 
ning, but the end thereof shall not be blessed’”’ (20: 21); “A 
good name is rather to be chosen than great riches, and favor is 
better than silver and gold” (22:1); ‘“ Weary not thyself to 
be rich, for riches make themselves wings” (23: 4); “ Better is 
the poor that walketh in his integrity than he that is perverse in 
his ways, though he be rich” (28: 6); “A faithful man shall 
abound with blessings, but he that maketh haste to be rich shall 
not be unpunished” (28: 20); “He that hath an evil eve 
hasteth after riches, and knoweth not that want shall come upon 
him” (28: 22). 

The Proverbs also declare that riches gained by oppression 
bring only misery to their possessors: “ Wealth gotten by wrong 
shall be diminished, but he that gathereth by labor shall have 
increase” (13: 11); “ He that oppresseth the poor reproacheth 
his Maker, but he that hath mercy on the needy honoreth him” 
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(14: 31); ‘He that oppresseth the poor to increase his gains, 
and he that giveth to the rich cometh only to want” (22: 16). 
Honesty in business transactions is declared to be the best policy 
(20: 17; 21: 6; 26: 28). On the taking of interest, Prov. 28: 8 
remarks: ‘“ He that augmenteth his substance by usury and in- 
‘rease gathereth it for him that had pity on the poor.” In regard 
to the formation of great estates by the foreclosure of mortgages, 
28 advises: ‘“* Remove not the ancient landmark, which 


Prov. 22: 
thy fathers have set” and 23: 1of.: ‘“ Remove not the ancient 


landmark, and enter not into the fields of the fatherless, for their 
Redeemer is strong; he will plead their cause against thee.” 

Justice in legal matters is repeatedly commended by the 
Proverbs: ‘“ The king that faithfully judgeth the poor, his throne 
shall be established forever” (29: 14); “A wicked man taketh 
a gift out of his bosom to pervert the ways of justice ” (17:23); 
“To have respect of persons is not good, neither that a man 
should transgress for a piece of bread” (28: 21). 

Like the Law, the Proverbs also enjoin charity towards the 
poor: “ There is that which scattereth, and increaseth yet more ; 
and there is that which withholdeth what is justly due, but 
tendeth only to want. The liberal soul shall be made fat; and 
he that watereth shall be watered also himself. He that with- 
holdeth grain the people shall curse him; but blessing shall be 
upon the head of him that selleth it” (11: 24-26); “ Whoso 
stoppeth his ears at the cry of the poor, he also shall cry and 
shall not be heard” (21: 13); ‘ He that hath a bountiful eve 
shall be blessed, for he giveth of his bread unto the poor (22: 9); 
“He that giveth unto the poor shall not lack, but he that hideth 
his eyes shall have many a curse”’ (28: 27); “ The righteous 
taketh knowledge of the cause of the poor. The wicked hath not 
understanding to know it” (29: 7); “ He that hath pity upon 
the poor lendeth unto Yahweh, and his good deed will he pay him 
again” (19: 17). 

From this it appears that the earliest Proverbs have the same 
social problem in view that is contemplated by the earliest law- 
codes, and that they attempt to solve it by showing men the 
disastrous consequences of unsocial and unethical conduct. The 
Law seeks to solve the problem by improving material conditions, 
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the Wisdom Literature seeks to solve it by appealing to the better 
judgment of men. 

3. The Method of the Prophets. — The Prophets differ from 
the Law in the fact that they have no social program to propose. 
The Law says, Do away with interest on loans, abolish debts 
every seven years, and prohibit foreclosure of mortgages and 
all will be well; but we search the writings of the Prophets in 
vain for any such specific proposals. They are keenly alive to 
the shortcomings of existing institutions, but they never propose 
to remedy them by the substitution of new institutions. The 
student of their writings is amazed at the frequency of their de- 
nunciations of abuses, and the absence of direct suggestions for the 
removal of these abuses. The Prophets, like Jesus Christ, have 
been claimed as advocates of communism, state socialism, anarch- 
ism, and every other form of social theory, but the very fact that 
so many different views can be attributed to them is the best 
evidence that they have no clearly defined sociological program. 

The Prophets differ from the Wise Men in their lack of con- 
fidence in the reasonableness of human nature. They do not 
believe that it is sufficient to get men to see the folly of conduct 
in order to keep them from it. They recognize that there is a 
fatal flaw in human nature that makes men love evil, even when 
they are intellectually convinced that the good is better. “‘ They 
hate the good and love the evil” (Mic. 3: 2); ‘‘ They call evil 
good and good evil, they put darkness for light and light for 
darkness, they put bitter for sweet and sweet for bitter” (Isa. 
5: 20). There is such a thing as moral blindness that makes 
men incapable of being reached through their reason: “ Go and 
tell this people, Hear ve indeed, but understand not; and see ye 
indeed but perceive not. Make the heart of this people fat, and 
make their ears heavy, and shut their eyes; lest they see with 
their eyes, and hear with their ears, and understand with their 
heart, and repent and be healed” (Isa. 6: 10). Accordingly, 
the Prophets do not argue with men after the manner of the 
Sages to dissuade them from unsocial conduct on the ground of 
its economic disadvantages. They perceive that they must go 
deeper than the intellect. if human nature is to be changed; they 
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must reach the conscience, and work a radical revolution in 
character. 

This revolution they see can be wrought only by personal 
experience of a God whose inmost nature is righteousness. They 
know how Yahweh took pity upon Israel in Egypt, and how by 
his deliverance he showed that he hated oppression and loved 


mercy. Dwelling upon this long-neglected side of the Mosaic 


religion, each of them has an inaugural vision, analogous in its 
main features to the Christian experience of conversion, in which 
the righteousness of Yahweh is borne in upon him with over- 
whelming power. Amos sees Yahweh with a plumb-line in his 
hand, and knows that he tests all conduct by the norm of perfect 
rectitude (Am. 7: 7f.). Isaiah sees Yahweh seated upon a throne 
high and lifted up, and hears the seraphim proclaim Holy, holy, 
holy is Yahweh of hosts; and in the presence of that vision cries 
out, “‘ Woe is me, for I am undone, for I am a man of unclean 
lips, and I dwell in the midst of a people of unclean lips; for 
mine eyes have seen the King, Yahweh of hosts” (Isa. 6: 1-5). 
Through this vision the Prophets are made new men. They have 
now the mind of God, and look upon human life as he looks upon 
it. They hate oppression, robbery, and injustice, because they 
know that Yahweh hates them. 

In the light of this religious experience, the Prophets recognize 
that the root of all the evils of society is ignorance of Yahweh, 
the God of righteousness. ‘ My people is destroyed for lack of 
knowledge,” says Hosea, “thou hast forgotten the teaching of 
thy God” (Hos. 4: 6). Through foreign trade and foreign 
alliances they have adopted the worship of heathen gods, who 
are destitute of moral character. Through confusion of Yahweh 
with the Baalim of Canaan they have come to think of him as 
no more than a nature-god whose business it is to give grain, 
and wine, and oil, and wool, and flax (Hos. 2: 8, 13, 16f.). 
Through the making of images they have sensualized and divided 
the conception of God (Hos. 4: 12, 17; 8:4; 11: 12; 13:2; 14:8; 
Isa. 2: 8, 18; 10: 11; 17: 8; 32: 22; 31:7; Mic. 1:7). Through 
ignoring his demand for righteousness they have come to worship 
a god of their own imagination, though they still call him Yah- 
weh (Am. 4: 4f., 6-11; 5:4-6, 14; 8: 14). 
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Knowing the truth in regard to the divine character, the 
Prophets are impelled to declare it to their fellow countrymen 
in the assurance that it will awaken new spiritual life in them. 
“T was no prophet,” says Amos, “ neither was I one of the sons 
of the prophets; but I was a sheep-breeder and a cultivator of 
sycamore figs: and Yahweh took me from following the flock, 
and Yahweh said unto me, Go prophesy unto my people Isracl” 
(Am. 7: 14f.). “The lion hath roared, who will not fear? Yahweh 
Elohim hath spoken, who can but prophesy?” (Am. 3: 8). In 
like manner Isaiah, the moment that he sees the vision of the 
divine holiness, hears the Lord sav, “ Whom shall I send and 
who will go for us?” and replies, ““ Here am I, send me” (Isa 
6: 8). 

The message that all the Prophets bring is recognition of 
Yahweh, the God of righteousness, as the solution of the prob- 
lem of the age. They demand that foreign gods be given up 
because they have no ethical motive power; and that foreign 
alliances be avoided, because they lead to the adoption of foreign 
cults (ites. 5: 553 7: 052 Bsr Betts 462 BS Te os 2 He 12: 
10: 20; 28: 15; 30: 1). They demand that images be abolished 
because they obscure the ethical character of Yahweh (Isa. 2: 
18, 20; 17: 7; 31: 7; 32: 32). Above all, they insist that men 
recognize that ritual is worthless in the sight of a god whose 
very essence is righteousness, and that righteousness is the only 
sort of worship that is acceptable to him: ‘‘ Seek good and not 
evil that ye may live; and so shall Yahweh the God of hosts be 
with you, as ye say that he is.” “ Hate the evil, and love the 
good, and establish justice in the gate; it may be that Yahweh the 
God of hosts will be gracious unto the remnant of Joseph ” (Am. 
5: 14). “Ihate, I despise your feasts, and I take no delight in 
your solemn assemblies. Yea, though ye offer me your burnt 
offerings and your meal offerings, I will not accept them; neither 
will I regard the peace offerings of your fat beasts. Take thou 
away from me the din of thy songs, for I will not hear the 
melody of thy viols; but let justice roll down as waters, and 
righteousness as an ever-flowing stream” (Am. 5: 21-24); “I 
desire goodness and not sacrifice: and the knowledge of God 
rather than burnt offerings” (Hos. 6: 6); “ Sow to yourselves 
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in righteousness, reap according to kindness; break up your 
fallow ground, for it is time to seek Yahweh till he come and rain 
righteousness upon you” (Hos. 10: 12); “Turn thou to thy 
God: keep kindness and justice, and wait for thy God continu- 
ally” (Hos. 12:6) ; “ Of what use to me is the multitude of your 
sacrifices, said Yahweh. I am sated with burnt-offerings of 
rams, and the fat of fed beasts; and I delight not in the blood of 
bullocks, or of lambs, or of he goats. . . . Wash you, make 
you clean; put away the evil of your doings from before my 
eyes; cease to do evil; learn to do well; seek justice; relieve the 
oppressed, judge the fatherless, plead for the widow” (Isa. 1: 
11-17); “ Wherewith shall I come before Yahweh, and bow 
myself before the high God? shall I come before him with burnt- 
offerings, with calves of a year old? will Yahweh be pleased with 
thousands of rams, or with tens of thousands of rivers of oil? 
shall I give my first-born for my transgression, the fruit of my 
body for the sin of my soul? He hath showed thee, O man, 
what is good; and what doth Yahweh require of thee, but to do 
justly, and to love kindness, and to walk humbly with thy God?” 
(Mic. 6: 6-8). 

The aim of the prophets, accordingly, is nothing less than 
the regeneration of society by the awakening of a living sense 
of the divine holiness in each member of the community. They 
see that, although legislation may help, it cannot solve the prob- 
lem of society, so long as men are wicked at heart. Good laws 
require good men to enforce and to keep them, and the best of 
laws will be a dead letter, if the moral sense of the community 
is not behind them. They see that ethical instruction may do 
good in the case of people whose minds are made up to follow 
the wise and the right, but that it is worthless in the case of 
those whose main purpose in life is selfish. The only complete 
solution of the problem of society is the creation of a new race 
of men who shall love justice, mercy, and truth; and this end 
can only be attained through individual experience of Yahweh's 


holiness. 
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Such were the methods by which the three schools of Hebrew 
thought proposed to renovate society. Not one of them was 
successful in carrying out its ideal. The Prophets’ solution of 
the problem was most fundamental, and on its success the success 
of the others depended; but the Prophets were bitterly opposed 
by the men of their generation. They commanded them, saying, 
Prophesy not (Am. 2: 12). They hated him that reproved in 
the gate, and abhorred him that spoke uprightly (Am. 5: 10). 
lle that was prudent kept silence in such a time, for it was an 
evil time (Am. 5: 13). They were children that would not hear 
the instruction of Yahweh; that said to the seers, See not; and 
to the prophets, Prophesy not unto us right things, speak unto 
us smooth things, prophesy deceits, get you out of the way, cause 
the Holy One of Israel to cease from before us (Isa. 30: Iof.; 
cf. Mic. 2: 6; Isa. 29: 11). All of the great prophets were op- 
posed by a class of servile prophets who contradicted their teach- 
ing, and many of them suffered violence at the hands of the civil 
authorities. 

Under these circumstances they saw clearly that there was 
no hope of regenerating the society of their day. Men would not 
turn from their wicked ways, and therefore the righteousness 
of Yahweh must be vindicated by the downfall of the nation. 
The great Assyrian empire should engulf Israel and Judah along 
with the other little nations of western Asia. Yet in spite of this 
conviction, the Prophets never lost confidence in the ultimate 
triumph of their method of regenerating society. After the blow 
had fallen a remnant of the nation should survive, and it should 
repent and become the basis of a new kingdom of righteousness. 
Shear-yashiibh, “a remnant shall repent,” was the name that 
Isaiah gave his oldest son, and this hope of the remnant underlay 


his preaching and that of all his contemporaries. Through this 


little body of men who have seen the prophetic vision of the right- 
eousness of Yahweh, and who have devoted their lives to realiz- 
ing it in the world, the kingdom of righteousness shall gradually 
spread over the whole earth. Then the golden age shall come, 
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when strife between classes shall cease, “ for the earth shall be 
full of the knowledge of Yahweh, as the waters cover the sea” 
(Isa. 11: 1-9). 

The Prophets’ method of solving the social problem was also 
the method of Jesus, and in the establishment of his Church 
their hope of the new era first began to go into fulfilment. Only 
« remnant of believers was gathered by Jesus, and the kingdom 
of heaven is still only a bit of leaven in the lump of human selfish- 
ness. The complete solution of the social problem still lies before 
us as an unfinished task, but in the solving of that problem we 
cannot improve upon the methods proposed by the three great 
schools of Old Testament thought. Wise legislation will always 
be necessary. Sound economic and ethical education will always 
be helpful; but above all new birth in the likeness of Jesus Christ 
is the supreme way in which God’s kingdom shall come, and his 
will shall be done on earth as it is in Heaven. 


Lewis BAyLes PATon. 
Hartford, Conn. 
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UNIVERSITY LIFE IN HOLLAND 


[During his visit to Hartford last spring, Dr. de Groot was invited 
to address the University Club of Hartford on the above theme. From 
his written notes for that occasion we have been permitted to compik 
this paper, almost entirely in the speaker’s own words.— Ens. ] 

Holland is a country of liberty. Almost everybody, from 
royal ministers to street gamins, does pretty much what he 
pleases — provided he has the necessary audacity and lacks the 
proper respect for law. The state, the provinces, the town and 
village communities, even the polders, all have their self-made 
laws by the thousands. They are, however, a check only to those 
who respect them, while troubling very little those who disre- 
gard their existence. 

On this broad basis of liberty student life also is built up. 
Anybody may be a student provided he pay the proper fee to 
the state. The fee for each annual course of lectures is about 
$12.80, if the hearer does not attend more than four courses. 
For $80.00 all courses are accessible to him, though it is needless 
to say that happily for both students and professors no student 
attends so many. Having paid his fee the young man is formally 
registered by the Rector-of the University as a student. He may 
now try to become as learned as he likes, or can, by attending 
many lectures, a few, or none at all. No academic authorities 
have a right to interfere with his freedom in this respect even 
should his parents desire them to do so. In a country of liberty 
like Holland such interference is lése majesté. There are no 
dormitories, and each student hires such lodgings as his purse per- 
mits. Shopkeepers, tailors, butchers, bakers, and the like are 
all emulous to let such rooms and display this eagerness by means 
of a wooden sign on their house-fronts bearing the inscription 
cubicula locanda. It must not therefore: be inferred that the 
shopkeepers of Holland understand Latin. This Latin simply 
means that the rooms are not let to officers of the garrison, to 
young merchants, etc. 
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In Holland everybody dwells in a little house by himself, 
generally hired. T'wo students, and in some cases one, pay 
enough to cover the rent for the whole house. To attain this 
end the family merely has to retire decently into the back rooms, 
heyond the reach of the street noise, or to put up with convenient 
retirement in the attic under the roof-tiles. When, however, 
these ‘ gentlemen,”’ as the lodgers are politely called, are away 
from town the family may make use of the unoccupied rooms. The 
hostess cares for the rooms, supplies the materials for break- 
fast, which are paid for weekly, and is expected to bear with 
angelic patience and resignation the noise the lodger and his 
friends occasionally make, preferably in the night. Peculiarly 
noisy these “ gentlemen ’”’ are when it occurs to them to celebrate 
a Kast-fuif or * cupboard feast,”— students in fact call the room 
a cupboard, owing to the fact that they find it so small. The 
festival consists of singing, gramaphonical and other music ; noisy 
discussions of the means to render human society happier (or 
unhappier) than it is,—in other words social questions which 
students are always able to solve in a most satisfactory manner — 
jumping, dancing, friendly wrestling, indoor gymnastics, are 
other items on the programs of amusement. At such entertain- 
ments there is a supper, more or less elaborate as the means of 
the student permit. The number of emptied bottles is the 
measure of the merriment,—or the reverse. It is considered 
solely a matter for the family themselves how much they may be 
disturbed by such festivities. The student has hardly any other 
contact with the townspeople, except the street battles with the 
unskilled laborers, with which the police interfere only after 
they are over. Townspeople, all alike, are called plverton, a 
word translatable as “snobs.’’ Dinner is taken by the students 
in restaurants or at private “ student tables.’”” Payment is gen- 
erally weekly. But if a student lets his bill run indefinitely the 
principle of liberty does not allow the academic authorities to in- 
terpose. 

There are in the Universities various Associations for one 
purpose or another. In the field of sport there are rowing asso- 
ciations with inter-academic regattas ; but they can hardly be com- 
pared with the Oxford and Cambridge races. No thousands and 
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ten thousands flock thither to look and —to bet. The Dutch are 
phlegmatic. They know that race-boats go quickly, that one 
boat is faster than another, but which is speediest they do not 
care. There are as a rule in the Universities associations for 
fencing and gymnastics. But they lead a languishing life, be 
cause cricket, tennis, football, and hockey kill all other sports. 
There are many associations for debating. Every member ir 
his turn, at a session beginning at about 8 p. m., proposes a 
thesis and defends it; others argue in opposition to him for one 
hour, or three, under the rule of the chairman’s gavel,— until 
they are tired of the discussion, or supper is ready. Then they 
decide for or against the proposition by majority vote and the 
meeting is converted into a “ cupboard festival ” sometimes pro- 
longed till a late hour. Such debating clubs are certainly useful 
in a country the schools of which do not teach a child to express 
himself properly in his mother tongue. They teach the student 
to bear contradiction, to find and refute arguments and give him 
some dexterity for his future career as a lawyer or public man. 
Above all these associations, far above them all, soars a 
higher power, a kind of divinity to every student,— the so-called 
Corporation. Nominally it holds all students in its maternal 
embrace, but the reality is far from it. At its head is a com- 
mittee of managers annually elected by the Corporation from its 
membership. The president of the board of managers is presi- 
dent of the Corporation, a position of dignity naturally much 
sought after. There are also other officers. But for the ap- 
proval of the Corporation no other association can legally exist : 
still its real influence upon them is hardly more than nominal. 
To be a member of the Corporation is the highest honor imagi- 
nable,— at least for the members themselves. So great do they 
conceive that honor to be that they dub all students who are not 
members of it varken, meaning “ pigs ” or “ swine’; or designate 
them as “ grunts’, knorren, or even as in Utrecht bvenen, mean- 
ing knaves ; and yet the only reason why those young men are so 
utterly abject, so incomparably lower in the scale of human life 
than even the “ snobs”, is merely the fact that their parents can- 
not afford the outlay which membership in the Corporation de- 


mands. 
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And yet these “swine”, “grunts” or “knaves” have the 
audacity to possess an organization of their own, similar to that 
of the Corporation, including a club-house, generally hired be- 
cause they cannot afford to own such a building. But they do 
not call themselves a “ Corporation”; to avoid being criticized 
for unfair competition, they are a Union. Those who are mem- 
bers of neither the Corporation nor the Union, since they lack 
even the civilization that a “pig” may possess, are called the 
Wilden or Savages. 

The Corporation has its club-house or “tavern”, as the 
students call it. The life centers in the conversation-hall where 
members may sit, read papers, play games, and take their drinks. 
At the bar spirituous liquors, as well as wines, etc., are for sale, 
payment being made by checks, to be paid, supposedly, at regular 
periods. This method is an excellent training in the art of 
getting into debt. 

The club-house also contains a dining-room, besides a read- 
ing-room and a library, where, of course, the great majority of 
students are not to be found. To this building no students who 
are not members of the Corporation are admitted. The intro- 
duction of those not students is permitted. The Corporation con- 
siders the club-house their home, the indispensable place for 
their mutual self-education. This process of “ mutual education ” 
is frequently pretty severe, resulting in rows which are sometimes 
carried from the club-house to the street. 

The dues of the Corporation are high and must be sufficient to 
provide for the expenses, especially wines, etc., for the prolonged 
initiation rites lasting three or four weeks, and especially for 
the great celebration, or “ Lustrum ”, which occurs once every five 
years. This celebration is very elaborate, consisting of a great 
parade and a series of festivals which last a week, when the 
whole town is in festive garb, and thousands flock to the city to 
see the great parade which moves through the town once by 
daylight and once by torch light. The costumes are often ex- 
ceedingly elaborate. They must all be new and owned by the 
wearers, not hired. The largest auditorium is secured for the 
exercises within doors, or a wooden structure is specially erected 
for the purpose, and it is considered necessary that it be set in 
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a permanent or temporary garden. Such a “Lustrum” jg 
necessarily very expensive and makes it inevitable that members 
of the Corporation must be confined to those who are able to 
spend freely. The old ideal of unifying the whole student body 
into one corporation has accordingly passed away, and a majority 
of the students are probably now outside its membership, with 
the result that other unions and associations are growing up. 

Women students are engaged in organizing a union of their 
own. These are never admitted into the Corporation but are ad- 
mitted into the Union. 

In addition to the expense attendant on membership in the 
Corporation the kind of initiation required for admission to it 
is an additional deterrent from joining it. This is a sort of legiti- 
mized hazing and lasts four weeks. It is called grven lopen, 
meaning to run about in a green or unripe state. The can- 
didate must have his hair cropped close like a convict. He must 
during the period wear an old suit to enable him to endure with- 
out too much inconvenience a baptism at any moment with beer, 
wine, mineral water or gravy, and to sit on wet and dirty floors. 
A chair is never allowed to a “ greeny’”’ except it be as a very 
special favor. Such disgraceful treatment and more of the 
same kind, and worse, is supposed to transform the “ greeny” 
in a month to the state of pre-eminence suitable to a member of 
the august Corporation. . 

This wonderful process by which a boy of seventeen or 
eighteen years of age, who has just left school, is transformed 
into the perfect student in four weeks is called ontgrvening, “ un- 
greening.” The treatment throughout is coarse, bullying, often 
indecent. Your imagination may tell you the rest of this period 
of “greenness”, I only utter the words,— wine, beer, spirits. 
These performances are not conducted simply in private but at 
the railroad station, on the streets, where the “ greenies’ must 
wear a peculiar and distinguishing dress, and thus be free game 
at any time for members of the Corporation to bully and haze 
as they may choose. In accordance with the principle of liberty 
in Holland the University authorities have no power to interpose 
to modify or abolish this state of things. 

This general process of induction into student life is called 
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“thundering.” In addition to the smaller and_ individual 
methods of ‘* thundering ” at new students “ Thunder-feasts ” are 
arranged on a large scale. A small hall is hired for the purpose 


and nominally all the “ greenies’ are present to be “ thundered 
at.” The novitiates are called on by half tipsy members of the 


’ 


Corporation’ to do all sorts of “ fool stunts’? and drunkenness 
and carousing is characteristic of the whole performance. As is 
customary in such matters certain novitiates receive much the 


“pull” escape 


most attention while others with some sort of a 


easily. 


The period of “ ungreening ” is closed by a solemn meeting 


where the novitiates are addressed by the president of the Cor- 
poration. Then the constitution of the Corporation is signed by 
the new members, a procession is formed through the streets ; 
and the entrance of the new men is celebrated at a banquet or 
smoker, when nobody is allowed to leave the room until he gives 
evidence that he is drunk. This is what has been spoken of as a 
“tavern fest.” These are gross and rude, but are happily in- 
dulged in only a few times in a year. The injury done mentally, 
morally and physically by this process of “ ungreening” is cer- 
tainly very great. The blame for the utter folly of the whole 
performance may perhaps be laid to the uncontrolled liberty that 
the Dutch students enjoy, in accordance with the general national 
attitude. No academical authorities have a right to interfere 
with the ‘ green-time.” They may exhort the students if they 
please — and be laughed at by them. And neither police nor 
judges interfere, unless some scandalous event becomes public 
property or some novice is seriously injured, and all attempts to 
cover the matter with the mantle of love remain fruitless. 

Much nonsense in the student’s life is, of course, of an 
innocent character. Feasts, pranks and tricks of all sorts are 
contrived by them. Appropriating door-knobs, signs, etc., and 
annoying by various devices townspeople who have contrived to 
earn their ill-will, and such things that belong to the college 
world universal are here seen, and the professors have to submit, 
like all professors, to their share of the student’s way of con- 
ceiving humor. However the times are changing and the police 


OCTOBER — 4 
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are no longer so complacently submissive to the idea that the 
student is a law to himself as in times past. 

Be all this as it may; the fact simply is that a great Dutch- 
man, whose name will live forever even in America, Desiderius 
Erasmus, was perfectly right when he let Moria or Folly de- 
clare that she was produced by Plutus the god of wealth, from 
a most charming creature called Youth, and brought up on the 
island of Bliss by two nymphs named Ignorance and Drunken- 
ness. He might have added a third nymph untutored Liberty. 
Her playmates were Selfishness, Pleasure and Laziness. But 
Dutch students have another philosophy of their own. They 
find consolation in the fact that many jesters and clowns at 
royal courts proved more intelligent than their masters. They 
know by intuition that sages with solemn countenances and long 
gowns have been born of this same Folly, even kings, priests, 
popes and — professors. They feel instinctively that no goddess 
has ever been worshipped with more devotion than Moria, with 
candles lighted in broad daylight, when she could see perfectly 
without them. Has not the whole world, in fact, been her 
temple, since Adam’s time? 

And we older people in Holland draw much consolation froin 
the fact that our students might be much more foolish than they 
actually are. It would never occur to them to fight duels, as 
German and French students not seldom do; nor to have, as 
do German students, their faces amicably mutilated with naked 
swords by their very best friends, for no other purpose than a 
show of bravery. Nor would Dutch students ever dress with 
colored caps, except during indoor festivals, nor with white 
trousers, high riding boots with spurs. They would not even, 
as in England, wear gowns or flat caps. The educated class in 
Holland is plain in manners and in dress, and the student, I am 
happy to say, is no exception to this rule. He refuses to imitate 
the German student in his disgusting beer-drinking habits. He 
drinks, and often, too often, drinks too much. But I am sure 
that — excepting of course America with its exemplary sobriety — 
no other students in the world are so sober. Nowadays a great 
number are total abstainers, a much greater number quite mod- 
erate in drinking. In this respect they obey the great wave of 
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temperance which, since some dozen years, has been passing 


over Europe. 

And, last but not least, I may not neglect to state that Dutch 
students never indulge in irregularities against established au- 
thority. Tumultuous scenes, such as occur from time to time in 
Russia and even in Germany and in Paris, are perfectly unknown 
in Holland. 

Like the rest of mankind a Dutch student has to think of 
something besides amusing himself. He left school at seven- 
teen or eighteen with no higher ideal than to become a student 
and with a hazy idea beside that he must become something, a 
professional man, or, if he goes to Leyden, perhaps some sort of 
an engineer. He arrives at the University fresh from school. 
Every course of lectures lasts a year, and is opened the second 
Tuesday of September. Those who become members of the 
Corporation are prevented by the “ green time” from attending 
lectures for the first month. Some professors postpone till this 
time the commencement of their lecture courses. But most of 
these students are too exultant at the sudden metamorphosis 
into the glorious life of a full student to wish immediately to 
begin study. The change must be enjoyed first. The new 
students now “go and roll,” as they call it, for some weeks, 
generally till Christmas time. Man is lazy by instinct. It is 
always dangerous to put him in a position where he can idle 
away his time. Especially is this the case with young people, 
who still have to learn laboriousness. A defective beginning in 
studies usually means a defective end. When at last the student 
sets to work and attends lectures he finds himself placed before 
a working method quite different from that to which he had been 
trained in the lower schools. There daily tasks were regularly 
assigned. Here, however, he must decide for himself what he 
will do; what parts of every lecture he shall commit to memory 
and to this end take down, what parts he may neglect. The 
distraction of new pleasures, and the confusion resulting from 
an entirely new method often results in a hopeless indifference 
and the student ceases to attend lectures altogether. Thus it 
frequently happens that the first year in a Dutch university is 
a year of amusement. The second year comes; the “ green 
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time ” is finished and the idler of last year tries to set himself 
seriously to his work. But many, by doing nothing for so long, 
have lost their energy, or at least a great part of it, forever. 
This evil is felt especially by the law faculties of the universities, 
It is customary for the notable and very well-to-do to study law. 
For it is the doctorate of law which especially opens the way 
to offices in the state, to the tribunals and the courts of justice,— 
and these dignities are esteemed more than any others by these 
classes. Consequently the studies in law have been considered 
for some time the superior and fashionable studies. As a con- 
sequence the market in Holland has always been over-crowded 
with doctors of law. Lawyers therefore have gone into various 
forms of business. Public opinion, seeing lawyers in various 
occupations, illogically concludes that the study of law fits men 
for all possible occupations in life. Rich students who go to 
the university only for the sake of the honor of getting some 
degree, almost always study law — because they can get this 
degree with the least work. There are hundreds who study law 
simply because they find the studies in the other faculties too 
difficult. These are the students who constitute a large portion of 
the members of the Corporation. The low level of legal studies 
is shown by the fact that it is exceptional for a person to pass 
the law examinations without having recourse for help to the 
so-called “ Repeaters.” This class of men make a calling of 
training students for their examinations, and in many cases this is 
a lucrative employment. No such class of private tutors exists 
for any other faculty. There is thus very little study of law 
for its own sake. The result is that the standard of the law ex- 
amination has been steadily lowered. If this were not the case 
it would have become almost impossible to give any degrees at 
all. Government has even abolished the dissertation which ts 
generally required for any doctor’s degree. These lawyers fill 
the offices everywhere. In the High Council of State 18 out 
of 22 members are lawyers. In the First Chamber of the Legis- 
lature 22 out of 50, and in the second chamber 48 out of 100 are 
lawyers. And yet the complaint is general that the laws are 
antiquated and no longer practical; that social legislation is bad 
and frightfully expensive to the treasury; that in civil jurispru- 
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dence the state of affairs is simply intolerable ; that trade and in- 
dustry especially have to suffer on this account. And curious 
it certainly is to read so many complaints about the sad state of 
affairs from the pens of doctors of law themselves. There is 
not much untruth in the common belief that every year a number 
of doctors of law are given degrees, who have studied scarcely 
a book beside some handbooks and a so-called “ dictation,” which 
is a set of lecture notes made by other students and transcribed 
for sale by paid copyists. 

In the other faculties the state of affairs is, happily, much 
better. In that of medicine in particular the examinations are 
incomparably stiffer. Laboratory and hospital work is also de- 
manded of them in addition to the lectures. They are fully 
aware of the responsibilities of life, and to such people liberty 
is no danger. Most of them actually give up studentical life al- 
together and look down upon it as boyish or childish. Academi- 
cal hospitals and laboratories are supported by the government 
with a liberal hand. This liberality may account for the happy 
fact that in the exact sciences Holland keeps up its reputation 
in Europe tolerably well and that every generation produces a 
few well-known Dutchmen whose reputation passes the borders 
of their own country. 

For forty years past the faculties of Protestant theology 
have really existed no more. Though fhe name is retained they 
are now faculties for the Science of Religion. It was antici- 
pated that thus changed they might be useful to every religion 
and every sect. Since for a hundred years there had been no 
state religion in Holland and since Roman Catholics were nu- 
merous, it was deemed improper that the whole nation should 
pay taxes for Protestant chairs. At the present time every 
religion is entitled to appoint self-paid ecclesiastical professors at 
the universities. The Dutch Reformed church has done this in 
Leyden, Utrecht, Groningen; the Catholics, the Lutherans and 
the Baptists in Amsterdam; the Remonstrant Fraternity in 
Leyden. The faculties thus deliver to each of these churches 
ministers who are in title Doctors of Theology, while in fact they 
are Doctors of the Science of Religion. The churches are of 
course free to appoint their ministers from those who have not 
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taken the degree. The academical instruction in the faculty may 
be orthodox or unorthodox according to the convictions of the 
professors. It is now of a rather mixed character. The govern- 
ment professors do not, of course, stand under any ecclesiastical 
censure. Orthodox religions or sects, as also the Catholics and 
the Jews, obtain their ministers from special seminaries or theo- 
logical schools founded and supported by themselves, and not 
connected in any respect with the universities. Only the Calvin- 
ists have a private university in Amsterdam with 170 students, 
which for a few years past has been subventioned by the state. 

Theological students at the state universities do not live under 
any regimen. They are free students and, like all the rest, 
either members of the Corporation or —“ pigs.” This mingling 
with the other students may have a good educational influence. 
There is no control on their behavior or morality except perhaps 
from the side of their ecclesiastical professors; they may, for 
instance, go to church often, seldom or never as they may choose. 

The conviction may now have come to you that the in- 
fluence of the professors upon the behavior of students is null. 
The only duties they have consist in delivering their lectures 
and directing the laboratories, and in examining students who 
present themselves for examination. The law has assigned to 
the Rector the right to warn and admonish a student; the Senate 
may even, in extraordiyary cases, send a student away froni the 
university for from one to five years, but this is all, and though it 
looks efficient it is practically a dead letter. The fact is that the 
professors interfere with no part of the student’s life. A student 
who wants help in his studies is thrown back on the “repeaters,” 
or, if he has no money to pay such a man, he may learn how to 
help himself. There is nobody to prevent him from drinking, 
even nobody to warn him against the danger of drinking; none 
to point out to him the consequences of an irregular life and 
immorality, nobody also to see to his religious life. There is, 
in short, no encroachment whatever on the rights of the great 
idol the name of which is Studentical Liberty. 

Indeed in Holland nobody seems to consider that it is pre- 
cisely the young student just leaving school who needs advice, 


guidance, even some control, and, above all things, some dis- 
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cipline which is the mother of the sense of duty, and therefore 


may so advantageously upbuild the character. The weak point 
of the Dutch Universities is just here. For the young man at 
the most critical time in his whole life there is no guidance or 
discipline — only cold intellectualism. Statistical accounts of 
students, shipwrecked in their academical life have never been 
made. That there are many such there is no possibility of 
doubting. I cannot possibly banish the conviction from my mind 
that our universities deliver to society these victims every year 
who might have been saved by some guidance, and a little dis- 
cipline. In Holland a sharp distinction is wont to be made be- 
tween “ education,” or the formation of character and manners, 
and “ instruction.”’ Education, even without instruction, is valu- 
able, instruction without education is, I venture to say, not worth 
a fig, nay, highly dangerous. And yet in the Dutch Universi- 
ties there is no trace of ‘ education” apart from what the 
students give each other, and which may be bad, and even very 
bad. But academical “ instruction ” there is plentiful, even much 
more of it than students can possibly swallow. Intellectualism 
reigns supreme in Holland’s plains and fields. It bears sway even 
in the lower school. Schoolmasters openly confess that schools 
are not built for education but to diffuse useful knowledge. Is 
it a wonder that the lower classes in Holland, who cannot of 
course, receive much education at home, are the most mannerless, 
the most shameless, the rudest people of the world? Such are our 
manners. But it occurs to nobody but a few odd people to do 
something for education in manners, virtue and character. 

It stands to reason, that under the sway of holy Intellectual- 
ism ‘‘ education’? has been systematically banished from the 
school doors. The way to render the state schools fit for children 
of every faith and church consisted, according to our statesmen, 
in simply casting out from them all religion. Reaction however 
soon set in. It created hundreds of private schools, which, in 
contradistinction from the rest, called themselves openly “ Schools 
with the Bible.’’ Besides, hundreds of Catholic schools arose, 
and the next work of reaction was to compel the state to sub- 
sidize these private schools. But in our universities irreligious 
Intellectualism is sitting on the throne and bears untrammelled 


” 
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sway. Here the sunrise of reaction is not yet glimmering, 
Would that this age of intellectualism were passing; that we 
were returning to normal simplicity and humbleness — to a har- 
monious humble life, with a large place for character and re- 
ligion. Would that my nation could understand that intellect 
without character is even dangerous, and may even lead to 
criminality ; and that God has laid down in our hearts much 
more than our intellects can embrace, and that no intellect can 
be of any use where the heart remains a wilderness. 

And allow me to conclude with this cordial wish,— may your 
country and your people be saved from ills and dangers generally ; 
but in particular from the dangers of exclusive, conceited and 
bigoted Intellectualism. 

J. M. DE Groor. 
Leyden, Holland. 








There can be nothing but praise for Professor Paton’s unique little 
book on Jerusalem in Bible Times. All will recognize its lucidity and 
precision, but only those who, with aids either misleading, inadequate, or 
over ponderous in every sense, have done battle with the problem on the 
spot, can really appreciate it. Even after that imposing liar, the native 
dragoman, has been eliminated, the ordinary tourist is helpless before the 
millennial rubbish heap, studded with brilliant anachronisms, which is the 
outward form of the Holy City. To him, then, this book will be the 
welcomest of aids towards removing that garment and reaching, literally, 
“rock-bottom.” And in the end his only regret will be that more detail 
was not given, and that especially for the New Testament period. It is 
characteristic of the book that the only possible criticism is of an absolutely 
unessential detail. Would Professor Paton please distinguish between 
“Arabian” and “Arabic” ? Idrisi, the “ Arabian,” on p. 25, though he 
wrote in Arabic was no more Arabian than any Irish mediaeval monk 
who wrote in Latin was a Roman. This is no purely verbal quibble. Such 
a use of “Arabian” leads to the great “ Arabian Civilization” myth and 
has serious consequences. (University of Chicago Press, pp. 170. $1.09 
post paid.) D. B. M. 

President John M. Thomas of Middlebury College has until recently 
been the successful pastor of a large suburban church. In his congregation, 
as in so many others, he has found need of meeting the problems raised 
by the modern study of the Old Testament and has preached a number 
of sermons with the aim of adjusting the thought of his people to the new 
discoveries. Out of these addresses and various articles in religious 
journals has grown a little volume entitled The Christian Faith and the 
Old Testament. The author’ begins by showing how Christianity took its 
historical origin out of Judaism, and how its Founder and his apostles 
wished to conserve the older religion. The Old Testament was the first 
Bible of the Church and consequently it is impossible ever to cut Christian- 
ity loose from the parent religion. Out of this relation to the past, 
Christianity derived the great advantage of taking over all of the ethical 
achievements of the Old Testament and also the highly developed Old 
Testament doctrine of God. But, on the other hand, it suffered from 
the retention of many elements of Judaism that had outlived their mean- 
ing and their use. The early Christians felt instinctively that much of the 
Old Testament was irreconcilable with the spirit of the Gospel; and since 
they regarded it as a whole as the word of God, they were compelled to 
resort to the allegorical interpretation as a means of escaping the logical 
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consequences of their theology. Through this method the door was opened 
for all sorts of perversions of the meaning of Scripture, and by the carry- 
ing over of the method into the New Testament it also was largely stripped 
of its original meaning. ‘Through imitation of the Old Testament priestly 
and sacrificial systems the evils of the hierarchy and of sacerdotalism 
were fixed for centuries upon the neck of the Church, and by the appeal 
to the example of Old Testament saints justification was found for all 
sorts of moral obliquities and atrocities. In modern times the solution of 
the problem, how to conserve to the Church the advantages of the Old 
Testament without keeping its disadvantages, has been solved by the 
conception of development. We can now recognize the great achieve- 
ments of the past and at the same time frankly admit the limitations that 
were inevitable in an earlier stage of growth. The reason why the Old 
Testament is not read by most people is because they do not understand it, 
and the reason why they do not understand it is because they do not 
know the occasions that called forth its utterances. If people in general 
can be taught enough of Old Testament criticism to know what its books 
are talking about, then it will become for them a work of fascinating 
interest. In order to accomplish this it is necessary to grasp clearly what 
may be called the five points of Old Testament criticism. These are, 
first, the general trustworthiness of the historical books; second, the origin 
of Deuteronomy in the time of Josiah; third, the four sources of the 
Hexateuch; fourth, the gradual growth of Hebrew legislation; and fifth, 
the supreme significance of the Prophets in the religion of Israel. Each 
of these points is unfolded with admirable clearness and the book as a 
whole is an excellent brief introduction to the study of Old Testament 
criticism. (Crowell, pp. 133. 90 cts.) L. B. P. 


Bel, the Christ of Ancient Times, by Hugo Radau, is an elaboration 
of a paper that appeared in the Monist in October, 1903. Following the 
conclusions of Zimmern in his later, Sohn und Fiirsprecher in der alt- 
babylonischen Religion, and in the third edition of Schrader’s “ Cuneiform 
Inscriptions and the Old Testament,” he seeks to show that many elements 
of the old Babylonian conception of Bel are parallel to the Christian 
doctrine of the Messiah. He maintains that the ancient Sumerian religion 
was essentially monotheistic and trinitarian. Anu, the sky, was regarded 
as father, Enlil as son, and Ea as spirit. With the rise of the city of 
Babylon to the position of supreme authority in the time of Hammurabi, 
about 2200 B. C., Marduk, the patron-god of Babylon, displaced Enlil as 
the second member of the triad, but with no essential change in the idea. 
Subsequently, in the Assyrian period, Ashshur displaced Marduk in the 
same manner in which he had displaced Enlil, but the original triad still 
remained undisturbed. As a result of these identifications great confusion 
has been introduced into the genealogses of the subordinate gods. Radau 
seeks to show how by means of these identifications all the varied relation- 
ships of the Babylonian and Assyrian pantheon can be explained. Enlil, 
Marduk and Ashshur, therefore, represent successively the second person 
of the Babylonian trinity, and in the functions of these gods we find many 
interesting parallels with the work of Christ as formulated by early 
Christian theology. This is particularly striking in connection with the 
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resurrection, which was regarded by the early Church as the foundation 
stone of Christian belief. Marduk was “the light of the world,’ “the 
giver of life,” who, during three double-months lay in the grave, but on 
the first of Nisan in the springtime, rose again and quickened all nature 
into new life. By his resurrection he demonstrated that he had overcome 
the powers of darkness (the old dragon and serpent) and had become 
the “lord of life.” Just as the resurrection of the bodies of the saints 
accompanied the rising of Christ, so Marduk is described as the awakener 
cof the dead. After his quickening and resurrection, Marduk entered the 
holy hill, where he determined the fates of mankind; so also Christ 
descended to Hades and announced their fate to the spirits in prison. 
Having overcome the powers of darkness and taken upon himself the 
function of highest judge, Marduk was raised to the position of supreme 
just as the risen Christ was exalted far above all authorities and 
Irom these parallels, Radau does not conclude, as so many recent 
ers have done, that Christian theology is merely a reproduction of 
old Babylonian mythology, but rather that the great truths that were 
historically realized in the Christian revelation were dimly perceived as 
necessary in the belief of the ancient Babylonians, and that “the light that 
lighteth every man that cometh into the world” was already in existence 
as the eternal Logos and was worshiped as “Son of God, Creator of 
heaven and earth” as early as 7000 B. C. when the monotheistic, trinitarian 
religion of Babylonia was systematized. (Open Court Publ. Co., pp. 55. 
75 cts.) LBP: 


Rev. John Adams, B.D., is one of the faithful few who still believe that 
knowledge of the Hebrew language is of value to the preacher. In an 
earlier work he showed how many homiletic suggestions might be derived 
from a study of the Hebrew accentual system. In his recent Sermons in 
Syntax he exhibits the way in which an accurate understanding of, the 
Hebrew verb enables one to penetrate to the heart of the Old Testament 
in a manner that is impossible to one who has no linguistic training. The 
book is prefaced with a brief account of the grammarians, Jewish and 
Christian, who have worked out the laws of Hebrew syntax, and a con- 
venient list and discussion is given of the most recent works on the 
subject. The following chapters are devoted to the Hebrew tenses in 
general, the perfect, imperfect, participle; Hebrew moods, imperative, 
jussive, cohortative; moods and tenses with conjunctive Vav, Vav conse- 
cutive with the perfect; the perfect and imperfect with weak Vav. Under 
all of these heads a compact and lucid exposition is given of the tenses 
in question. This is followed with illustrations of the way in which a 
correct rendering of the tenses brings out a new meaning in many pas- 
sages of the Old Testament, and of the way in which these suggestions of 
syntax may be used homiletically. This book may be recommended as a 
scholarly and suggestive little work. It will be useful to every student 
who has got beyond the initial stages of the language. Good indexes of 
scriptural passages and of texts that are more fully treated for the preacher 
add greatly to the serviceability of the work. (Imported by Scribners, 


pp. 228. $1.50.) we 
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A new and revised edition has been published by Charles Scribner's 
Sons of a very clear and interesting discussion entitled The Teaching of 
Christ in Its Present Appeal, by the Rev. W. L. Walker. Mr. Walker’s 
name is known as the author of several valuable books in the realm of 
theological discussion, and this book shows how closely he has worked at 
the Biblical material which must always underlie, and especially nowadays, 
the most valuable and fruitful expositions of Christian doctrine. Mr. 
Walker’s book covers a wide field. He is not afraid to insist that anyone 
who would get at the essential teaching of Christ must deal not only with 
His words but also with His Person and Cross. He is, therefore, delivered 
from that feeble and jsejune expression of Christianity which has been 
sometimes associated with the restriction of all Christian truth merely to 
the exposition of whatever may have been handed down as the exact words 
of Jesus Himself. Mr. Walker’s view is undoubtedly that which common 
sense has instinctively accepted from the beginning and which common 
sense, illumined and strengthened by scholarly work, will find itself able 
to accept with increased confidence in the generations to come. ‘There is 
nothing startling, nothing particularly new in Mr. Walker’s book. It is 
informed with a spirit of deep reverence and loyalty to the Person and 
redeeming work of the Son of God. It is written in a clear and warm- 
hearted style. Few books could be named on this topic which will prove 
of more value to the intelligent student of this great subject. Mr. Walker 
has always an open mind for the modern points of view. He does not 
write in the language of yesterday, nor is he tied down to the particular 
doctrinal forms of any past age. Hence in more than one of his works, 
as here, he displays a full sympathy for the modern interest in the relation 
of religion to social life and experience. His chapter on “ Social Aspects” 
is full of fine suggestion and contains brief but valuable summaries alike 
of what Jesus explicitly said and of the general attitude which the Christian 
Church should, in the light of His example and spirit, maintain towards 
the problems of the hour. (Scribners, p. x. $2.40.) DM 


In the rapidly increasing literature of Mysticism Dr. James M. Camp- 
bell’s Paul The Mystic will hold an important place. No two writers 
define the term Mysticism in just the same words. Dr. Campbell’s under- 
standing of the term may be taken from his statement on page 271. “The 
fundamental thing in all the varied forms of religious mysticism is — that 
the living God is the ultimate of human thought; and union and communion 
with Him the ultimate of human experience. For Mysticism is at the 
bottom a search for the ultimate reality. It is born of the unappeased 
hunger of the heart for God. It is based upon the conviction that an 
intimate relationship exists between the finite and the infinite, and because 
of that relationship God can hold direct communion with man and man 
can hold direct communion with God.” Again, on page 222, he criticises 
Vaughn’s definition of Mysticism when he speaks of it as “an exaggeration 
of that aspect of Christianity which is presented to us by St. John.” 
Campbell says in his criticism of this definition: “If he had left out the 
word exaggeration and had simply said that Christian Mysticism is that 
form of Christianity presented to us by St. John—and by St. Paul —he 
would have exactly covered the case.” Again on page 189 he says, “ Es- 
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sential mysticism —is the interior side of religion; —and it is valued just 
in so far as it purifies motive, quickens love, elevates character, and 
brings the moral life into oneness with the mind, and heart, and will of 
God.” These quotations show that Dr. Campbell uses the word in a 
very general way, making it practically equivalent to the Christian life. 
There is a charm about the book which invites frequent quotation, but one 
or two must suffice. “The carnal Christian lives in the basement of his 
nature, the spiritual Christian lives in the upper chamber, through whose 
crystal dome he sees the shining heavens.” “To know the power of his 
resurrection — is to feel the touch of His warm vivifying influence, so 
that the better nature will sprout through the clods of earthliness, and 
expand and blossom in the sunshine of His love.” The book shows Paul 
a Christian, evangelical, rational, practical mystic. The closing chapter 
gives the message of Paul to the church today. No one can read these 
eight chapters without a new insight into the life of Paul and a fresh 
conception of the daily presence of Christ in the life of the Christian. 
Dr. Campbell is well informed on the current literature of mysticism and 
gives us here a scholarly presentation of the life of the Apostle to the 
Gentiles. His book will be most valuable because of the spirit of devotion 
which it will nourish. (Putnam, pp. vi, 285. $1.50.) Cee 


History in the form of biography is always attractive, provided the 
work is well done. Rev. W. Beveridge, M.A., has given us in his Makers 
of the Scottish Church an admirable example of this kind of historical 
writing. In the course of the fifteen chapters he conducts us through the 
history of the church in Scotland from the time of Ninian and Kentigern 
to Robert Rainy. The book is written for those who have little knowledge 
of Church History, and the story of the life of each man is told with 
admirable clearness. The circumstances of each life are so related that a 
nearly continuous story of the church in Scotland is given. The value 
of the book is greatly increased by the carefully selected bibliography at 
the end of each chapter. (Imported by Scribners, pp. 212. 60 cts. net.) 

Cc. M. G. 


The Age of the Revolution, by W. H. Hutton, is an outline of the 
history of the Church from 1648 to 1815. It includes, however, only those 
religious bodies which believe episcopacy to be essential to the church. 
In its compass of less than three hundred pages a large amount of informa- 
tion is included, not only about the European churches but those in Asia 
and Africa. The treatment of the subject is clear and scholarly. A 
marked characteristic is the attention to details rather than a large grasp 
of the subject. Another feature is the frequent use of some comparatively 
obscure man to illustrate the general tendency of a period. This is some- 
what unusual, but the plan is successfully carried out. The book is a 
welcome addition to the literature of a difficult period. (Macmillan, 


pp. viii, 301. $1.50.) Cc. M. G. 


When an eminent authority adopts a title like that which Dr. Newman 
Smyth has given to his book on the reunion of Christendom, Passing 
Protestantism and Coming Catholicism, he must expect that the more 
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sensational newspaper reviewers will misrepresent him. And Dr. Smyth 
has suffered from his title. His book really consists of three essays, the 
first of which is entitled “ Passing Protestantism,” the second “ Mediating 
Modernism” and the third “Coming Catholicism.” The second essay 
might as well have been entitled “ Passing Romanism,” and then the 
scope and purpose of the book would have been better expressed, especially 
if that second essay had also been named on the title page. Dr. Smyth’s 
aim is to describe the situation of Christendom at the present hour, es- 
pecially in regard to the relations of its two great Western sections. The 
Greek Church is steadily kept out of view throughout the discussion. In 
the first essay a description is given of the present state of the Protestant 
world, from which it would be hard to conclude that Dr. Smyth has really 
grasped the essence of the Reformation or done justice to the fundamental 
movements of the Protestant world today. That Protestantism is passing 
through a most interesting phase, that this is characterized by severe trial, 
that this trial penetrates both into the region of doctrine and of practical 
religion, that it produces loss of enthusiasm in some directions and some- 
thing like positive disbelief in others, may well be admitted. And yet 
that surely does not describe the whole fact. Dr. Smyth does in a few 
words admit what he calls the “ splendid successes ” of Protestantism, and 
then passes like a faithful judge to state what “it is obviously failing to 
accomplish.” We may well admit every one of the indictments against the 
Protestant churches, and yet hold that they do not go to the heart of the 
situation. But Dr. Smyth’s strictures are made in order that he may em- 
phasize the lack of authority which he attributes to Protestantism, that 
he may trace that to the lack of unity, and then that he may thus win the 
Protestantism of today to confess its sin of disunion and urge it to pursue 
every path which seems to open towards the glorious consummation of a 
reunited Church of Christ. In the second essay Dr. Smyth again avoids 
close dealing with the fundamental nature of Roman Catholicism, with 
those features which most deeply distinguish it from Protestantism, as 
he had already avoided the deepest definition of the Protestant spirit 
itself. But his essay is an exceedingly interesting and, of course, well 
written discussion of the Modernist Movement in the Roman Church, 
and an estimate of the effects which he expects that movement to produce 
upon the Roman Church. From this it would seem that Roman Catholi- 
cism itself is destined to pass through a transformation quite as profound 
as any which Dr. Smyth demands of Protestantism. These two essays 
lead up to the final one on “The Coming Catholicism.” It would, of 
course, be difficult to become a prophet on a subject so vast as this, with 
any hope of outlining a definite policy or a final constitution of the re- 
united church. Hence the essay leaves us with a feeling that suggestions 
of possible harmony have been made which it is well and delightful to 
ponder, while definite statement as to the first steps to be taken must 
necessarily be either avoided by the author or lay him open to misunder- 
standing and opposition from his critics. Yet that chapter does in its 
own way fill the heart with a great desire and the imagination with a. 
wonderful if elusive picture. Anything that Dr. Smyth writes is sure 
to be worth reading, and this book, whose scope has been described, well 
deserves the careful study of all who have the desire to promote the 
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great cause which seems to be summed up in Christ's prayer that “ they 
all may be one.” Anyone who reads the book with an open heart and mind, 
however he may differ from some of its positions, must yet feel stimulated 
to do what he can to promote that great end. (Scribners, pp. 209. $1.00.) 
Ww. Dd. M. 


The Anglican Church for the last twenty years has interested the 
theological world every now and again by sending forth some volume of 
essays, written by groups of men whom university life, or theological or ec- 
clesiastical sympathy has drawn into co-operation. The last of these has 
appeared in the Crown Theological Library, under the title, Anglican 
Liberalism. It is written by “ Twelve Churchmen,” and they are nearly 
all names well known to students of current Biblical and theological litera- 
ture. The volume includes not merely a positive statement of what these 
various writers understand by liberalism within the English Church, but 
also three significant chapters, entitled respectively “ Nonconformist Liber- 
alism,” “German Evangelic Liberalism,” and “ Roman Catholic Liber- 
alism.” The last two are exceedingly brief, and hardly add to the value 
of the volume. That on “ Nonconformist Liberalism,” by Professor Calde- 
cott of King’s College, London, is, on the other hand, a most significant 
statement. In it Dr. Caldecott presents a brief summary of the positions 
held by prominent Nonconformists on various important doctrinal matters, 
such as the Holy Scripture, Future Punishment, Church Polity, ete. In 
this, it is made perfectly evident that the leaders of the various dissenting 
denominations are not far from one another nor far from the Broad 
Churchmen of the Anglican communion in their general views concerning 
Christianity and its relation to the world and to other religions. In an 
interesting way, the writer shows that these denominations are drifting in 
their internal organization towards some general type, and thus are draw- 
ing closer to one another. He then passes to make a direct appeal to 
them, pointing out that between the Broad Churchmen and the leading 
Nonconformist churches the gulf is gradually narrowing. This is a 
most significant statement, and one which may well have weight in further 
discussions of the problem of reunion. In the main body of the book 
the principal papers are, perhaps, those on “ Theological Liberalism” 
by Dr. F. C. Burkett of Cambridge, on “Clerical Liberalism,” by Dr. 
Hastings Rashdall of Oxford, on “Lay Liberalism,” by Dr. Percy 
Gardner of Oxford, on “Social Liberalism” by Mr. A. J. Carlyle of 
Oxford. For readers of this magazine it is probable that there is not 
much in these discussions that is new or that sounds very important. The 
importance of all the statements comes from the fact that they are gathered 
together for the purpose of expressing a consensus of opinion among men 
of such high standing and influence as the writers named. On the whole, 
they show that this influential element in the Anglican Church occupies 
a position of very great difficulty and yet one of great significance. Dr. 
Rashdall says that liberalism “represents the attitude of those who are 
anxious that religious knowledge and religious ideas shall keep pace with 
the advance of other kinds of knowledge, and should recognize that large 
reinterpretations, restatements—nay, reconstructions—of theological 
belief are necessary if Christian belief is to be placed in harmony with 
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the results of modern science, modern criticism, and modern philosophy.” 
They would not admit that they are abandoning the fundamental Christian 
positions. They are, to use words quoted by one of the writers, in search 
of “a new way of teaching old truths” (p. 286). While their statements 
on the fundamental Christian doctrines seem to be characterized by 
vagueness, they yet are anxious to assert their allegiance to what is in their ; 
view essential. Thus Dr. Burkitt tries to deal with the necessary restate 
ment concerning the Incarnation and the Atonement. For him Jesus 
Christ is “our Lord,” and the characteristic Christian statement that the 
Christian man is a man who is “in Christ,” he will not abandon but seek 
to make real and potent. Dr. Rashdall uses the following carefully selected 
phrases: “For fear of misunderstanding, I would say that I do not 
myself wish to see the ministry of the Church of England made accessible 
to persons who do not believe in Theism and human immortality, and who 
do not recognize the unique and paramount character of the Christian 
revelation in a sense which makes it possible for them, without a feeling 
of unreality, to use the ordinary language of the Church about the 
Divinity of our Lord.” Incidentally, we may notice that a very mournful 
account is given of the method and quality of the theological education 
bestowed upon candidates for the ministry in the Church of England. In 
view of the statements there made, with authority, regarding the impover- 
ished course which men are expected to take in preparation for ordination, 
one may cease to wonder at the devotion to traditional formulae and 
to external symbolism which characterizes so many of the products of 
those schools. (Putnam, pp. 312. $1.50.) W. D. M. 


There is something singularly felicitous in the title of President King’s 
latest book. One reads The seeming Unreality of the Spiritual Life on the 
title page, and instantly says, “ Yes, that just hits the point, it does seem 
to be unreal to many whose lives do not seem steeped with sin or choked 
with riches, or the pursuit of them. They want to believe in it, but-some- 
how it does not just seem to be real.” The most noteworthy quality of 
the whole volume is revealed in the title. It hits the point. It is 
singularly frank, open and honest. It does not dodge or hide in clouds 
of metaphysics or mysticism. The writer knows not only his Bible, his 
history, his psychology, and his philosophy; but best of all he knows 
folks. Not simply higher critics and speculative philosophers, but 
twentieth century Americans with American nerves, fads, hearts and 
minds. These are the people he wants to reach and help and he has suc- 
ceeded in doing it. Though it is entirely different, still the book reminds 
one of Hermann’s “Communion with God.” It is more psychological 
and practical and less metaphysical and mystical (may we be pardoned 
for applying’ even by implication these adjectives of reprobation to a 
Ritschlian theologian) than the work of the Marburg professor. But the 
author is trying to do for Americans what Hermann was trying to do 
for Germans, and he does it with much more directness and freedom from 
distasteful controversy. The philosophy of both men roots back in the best 
thought of Lotze, though of course Hermann clings more to the Kantian 
moralism and has a less secure grasp on the divine personality. 
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In its printed form the book has altogether abandoned the form in 
which the material was originally used as the “N. W. Taylor Lectures ”’ 
at Yale in 1907, and has been recast into brief chapters, each dealing 
with a specific topic. It is divided into two main parts, the first dealing 
with The Causes of the Seeming Unreality, and the second with The 
Way into Reality. The first is analytic and the second constructive or 
apologetic. But the constructive part is analytic and the analytic part is 
constructive. Throughout it is singularly clarifying to thought and quicken- 
ng to the spiritual life.. It is high praise to say that the reader will often 
remark, * That is just what I have been trying to express in thought or to 
realize in life.” It will of course be widely read and it cannot be read too 
widely. (Macmillan, pp. viii, 256. $1.50). A ES. 


In Dr. A. T. Pierson’s The Bible and Spiritual Life we have a charac- 
teristic mixture of order and miscellaneousness. In a sense the author 
does have a scheme of thought, as one can readily see, a scheme that aims 
to sketch a survey of the universe. In this survey the supremacy of literal 
scripture, the tripartite nature of man, prophecy, and a free play of fancy 
are the commanding factors. In this process he would claim all the 
ranging liberty of an Origen, without the smallest fraction of Origen’s 
respect for solid scholarship. Still some things do get said surpassingly 
well, as in portions of the chapters on Faith and Suffering. (Gospel 
Publishing House, N. Y., pp. 483. $1.50). & §.B 


We have an abundant literature on Preaching. We have a few modern 
books on Pastoral Care like those of Gladden and Pattison. We have 
many books issuing just now on the relation of church and pastor to 
modern social problems. But there are few books which are comprehensive 
of these three rubrics, and which undertake in any adequate way to discuss 
the Christian Minister and his varied duties. When such a task is at- 
tempted by so eminent a pastor as J. Oswald Dykes, the volume challenges 
our immediate attention and we are very anxious to see such a vade 
inecum as The Christian Minister and His Duties. Dr. Dykes has had 
a ministry of nearly 50 years. He has often been called upon to speak to 
theological students. The book before us is not, however, a special course 
of lectures given at any one place, and so has not the limitations of the 
specific address within a given lecture hour; nor has it the benefit or the 
disadvantage of a work issued upon any Foundation; but is a compendi- 
ous estimate from such a man, of a working pastor’s views on the minis- 
terial work of our day, shaped for general reading by the public at 
large or by the ministry in particular. It is therefore a valuable book for 
the undergraduate to read, and yet gives the help of such veteran testi- 
mony for the benefit of the more experienced pastor. 

The effort to put so much into one volume makes each separate part 
somewhat unsatisfactory, but it gives to the book as a whole the author’s 
well considered estimate and proportion of emphasis on the chosen sub- 
topics of each Part. The Parts of the volume are, I, The Modern Minister ; 
II, The Minister as Leader in Worship; III, The Minister as Preacher; 
IV, The Minister as Pastor. 


OCTOBER — § 
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Under I he takes up for discussion the historical and exegetical con- 
ceptions of the office in one of the most compendious and satisfactory 
treatments we have seen. He also gives his views of the call, ministerial 
character and manners, home life and citizenship. Perhaps his chapter 
on home life is the fullest and frankest discussion in modern treatment 
upon the comparative benefits and perils both, of the married ministry as 
compared with a celibate clergy. His chapter on Citizenship is so sane 
in its discussion of the principles which should actuate the political and 
social attitude of the pastor that we regret that he does not give this 
topic ampler treatment. His strictures upon the Nonconformist complicity 
with political parties is somewhat unexpected. We wish that he had 
given to American readers fuller light upon the social functions and legiti- 
mate methods along these lines in the English churches. Such a book by 
an Englishman is much needed in this country. 

Part I and Part IV together constitute the contribution of this book 
to Pastoral Care strictly speaking, and in the latter section, he selects only 
five topics: The Cure of Souls, Household Visitation, the Sick and 
Bereaved, The Care of the Young, and Cases of Spiritual Trouble. It 
is refreshing, in our day of overemphasis upon organization, to find a 
modern minister, so conspicuous in the modern activities of the English 
churches, choosing these older fundamental and personal topics of the 
pastor’s work. 

His chapter on Cases of Spiritual Trouble is especially valuable. As 
the author indicates, there is almost no literature upon this important 
phase of ministerial work, save a few such books as Spencer’s “ Sketches.” 
But, valuable as these selected topics are in his treatment, we feel that 
it is a serious defect in a book of such comprehensive scope that he says 
almost nothing upon the principles of organization, and has so little to 
discuss along lines of the Leadership of the Ministry in the practical 
problems of the day. 

Part II on Worship is one of the topics he discusses con amore. . He 
has a few valuable chapters on the historical aspects of his theme, and 
discusses also the theory and praxis of worship with far greater length 
and emphasis than any similar compendium we have met, outside of the 
special literature of liturgics. 

Part III on Preaching is valuable, but without noteworthy originality 
It interests the reader chiefly as the author’s testimony from experience 
of certain proportions and methods. 

As a whole, this volume is interested more in a discussion of principles, 
than in a concrete exploitation of methods. As such it is to be judged 
—and on that ground, it commends itself as one of the strongest, sanest, 
most wholesome books yet published. This discussion of principles gives 
unity to a book, which might be otherwise criticised for being too little 
concrete and illustrative. But in so compendious an effort, it is impossible 
for an author to satisfy many demands we might reasonably make of a 
fuller monograph upon each topic he discusses. The book is very lucid 
in style, and the arrangement of material discussed conduces to easy grasp 
of his salient thoughts. (Imported by Scribners, pp. 371. $2.25.) A. R. M. 


® 
For a great many years Dr. Herrick Johnson has been both one of 
our foremost preachers, and also one of the great teachers of Homiletics. 
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It is a great satisfaction therefore to welcome his book, which is doubt- 
less a compend of his experience both in the pulpit and the classroom. 
The title of his book is somewhat misleading. The Ideal Mintstry leads 
us to suppose he is to discuss other aspects of the ministry as well as 
that of preaching. But this book is entirely concerned with Homiletics 
in its broad sense. We hope that he will publish a second volume on 
Pastoral Care. The distinctive word in this is “Ideal.” Part I, The Ideal 
Ministry; Part II, Related Ideals; I1I, The Ideal Sermon. The first Part 
has to do with certain Supreme things in the content of preaching. The 
third Part certain J/deals of method in preaching. The second Part of the 
volume has to do with certain Fundamentals in preparing to preach. One 
notable thing in this volume is that the whole range of the discussion 
from the Table of Contents can be thus grasped in superlatives. The 
clarity of the book is further aided by the syllabus which precedes each 
chapter. Still further, Dr. Johnson has at his command a style of great 
clearness and abounding in sharp pungent phraseology. As a teacher he 
must be stimulating, emphatic, easily remembered. 

This quality of sharp graphic terminology enables him to cover the 
usual rubrics of Homiletics under captions other than conventional. Thus 
under the Ideal Ministry in Part I, he discusses the more conventional 
theme of the substance or content of preaching in this way: “The 
Ministry, its Permanent Function: preaching; its supreme aim: Perfect 
manhood in Christ; its ruling spirit: love; its subject matter, the Word 
of God; its pre-eminent business, preaching Christ; its central theme: 
Christ Crucified; its eternal sanctions: everlasting life and death; the 
co-operating agent: the Holy Spirit.” 

In discussing the Ideal Sermon in Part III, he uses seven ideals which 
cover topics usually discussed under more academic captions. Thus, the 
ideal “ Constants,” which have reference to all preparation, are: the 
constant sense of the divine realities; the constant cultivation of the 
homiletic habit, the constant cultivation of familiarity with sources of 
material: the Bible, other books and living men. Then he discusses next 
the Ideal “Immediates,” viz.: things to consider in the next Sunday’s 
sermon: theme; plan; writing. 

Then under the caption of the Ideal “ Cardinals,” he discusses unity; 
order; movement. 

Again it is Ideal “ Topics” under which he discusses the range, variety 
and proportions of material. Ideal Style brings out the component 
rhetorical elements, as the “Ideal Delivery” opens upon the usual rubrics 
of imparting the message. 

This book has far more to say of the content of preaching than most 
systems of homiletics; the theology of the preacher’s message. This Dr. 
Johnson conceives along the most conservative lines. He exalts the 
Bible constantly in his discussion, but he has almost nothing to say in 
these lectures about the Bible either in defense of the older positions, or 
attack upon the newer positions of Criticism. The same is true of the 
theological positions of the book: he has no controversial attitude upon 
new or old —he_ simply states his positive vital conclusions for preaching 
upon the supreme contents of the supreme authority, as he conceives 
them, and leaves all controversial issues, after giving this homiletic 
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testimony as to his positive convictions. To some this will give the impres- 
sion of ignoring the whole discussion of the homiletic value or danger 
of the modern critical view of the Bible. This is met in part by some 
discussion in Chapter XIII on the Law of Adaptation, in which he has 
something to say on preaching “ Old doctrines in new times.” The book 
has little to say about different kinds of preaching: experiential, evangel- 
istic, ethical, etc., but the total impression of the discussion makes emphatic 
the author’s demand for more evangelistic preaching than prevails at 
present and more doctrinal preaching. He has some conservative rubrics 
upon the type of ethical and social preaching permissible. ‘The chapters 
upon the minister’s study and accumulation of material are most excellent 
and stimulating. The publication of this book just now is timely. It 
shows how fresh, vital, and unhackneyed a homiletical teacher can be 
in his method of preaching old rubrics in new light; how possible it is to 
be positively conservative without controversy; how by implication some 
of his “cardinals” and “ideals” confront and implicitly condemn, with 
out saying so, some current extremes of preaching in another direction 
from the author’s; and how delightful it is to read a book or hear a 
sermon that is so clearly constructed and so luminously written. The 
book is a model in its admirable arrangement of an old story retold and 
in its perspicuity and freshness of style. (Revell, pp. 477. $1.75.) 
A. R. M 

The author of The Strange Ways of God is not giving us a com 
mentary on the Book of Job. He is not taking up a discussion of 
different theories of interpretation. Not a word is said about Criticism 
Dr. C. R. Brown has a view of his own about the main teaching of the 
book, and he has the conviction evidently that there is a meaning in it 
for the present time. His interpretation does not differ essentially from 
the one generally held. Job is a drama of thought — over the mysteries 
of life—especially the mystery of suffering. He outlines his analysis 
in his successive chapters as The Shock of Unexplained Adversity; The 
Failure of Conventional Orthodoxy, The Spiritual Energy of a Perplexed 
Man, The Answer from the Clouds, The Emergence of a New Faith. It 
is easy to see that beyond an interpretation of Job’s own problem, the 
author has the ulterior purpose of bringing out the modern dramas of the 
mind in view of the perplexities which confront the modern thinker and 
sufferer. A man now as well as in early days confronts the mysteries of 
Providence, man’s view of God, God’s view of man; the conventional 
explanation, the critical explanation and the emergence of a new, not 
entirely rationalized but spiritually submissive attitude, with a larger view 
of God and a more vital ethical perspective. In this rudimental drama 
of the soul, without a “ Thus saith the Lord” of the Old Testament, or 
the fuller light of the New Testament revelation, yet conscience, nature 
and ineradicable hopes may hold a man to a supreme and beneficent moral 
order which emerges in a larger thought of God as immanent in all his 
world, and ultimately making for the vital rewards of righteousness. 

Without a word that is polemic the author evidently has in mind certain 
modern representatives of Job’s conventionally orthodox advisers. The 
“present defini 


’ 


“ spiritual energy of a man” (Job) leads us to admit that 
tions of many spiritual realities, the providence of God, the inspiration of 
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the Scriptures, the efficacy of prayer, the moral transformation by divine 
grace, are at their best only approximate statements of realities too’ great 
for final definition, realities sure to make further disclosures of them- 
selves by the added experience of mankind, and room is made at once for 
that progressive spiritual education of the race which God has been 
conducting from the first, is conducting now, and is to carry forward 
through the unfolding years.” 

The author in his chapter on The Answer from the Clouds has in 
mind not only Job’s help from the God of nature, but by implication, 
the great thoughts of Power and Beneficence which the perplexed thinker 
today may derive from the conceptions of God’s immanence. In Job’s 
Emergence of a New Faith based upon his steadfast righteousness despite 
mystery and evil, and his sturdy faith in an ultimate Vindicator, the 
author aims to furnish a tonic to faith in our own day amidst the per- 
plexities of thought and experience, and the readjustments of motive 
from God and humanity. Now these ultimate intentions of the author 
are not obtruded, nor are they thrust forth in a polemic or even hortatory 

The discussion is closely confined to the most searching and sym 
pathetic interpretation of the book—but the author is evidently deeply 
intent upon showing what grea 11 resources of faith and freedon 
both 


h lie in the great fundamental verities of nature and of the spiritua 
ind ethical consciousness. The style has the charm of an essayist « 


1 
l 
f 


unusual literary grace, and the glow of a man who is wont to deal as 
preacher with the hidden problems of the soul. (Pilgrim Press, pp. 74. 
75 cts.) A. R. M 


A. Banks of Sermons which Have Won 
is very much like his sermons published hitherto. On 

it is the best collection of his sermons we have read. 
author tells us that these were all morning sermons — indicating his judg- 
ment that sermons of an evangelistic kind should be more frequently 
preached to the morning audience, instead of giving way so exclusively 
as is now the habit to pastoral or experiential preaching. Dr. Banks is 
one of the most notably successful pastoral evangelists. If so, his success 
is due not to doctrinal preaching as with some, nor to Biblical preaching 
in the sense of explaining or exegeting the textual message. His sermons 
are more fully illustrative sermons in the sense of anecdotal and poetic 
data of influence than any evangelistic sermons we know. They are all 
alike, in this regard. They are monotonously illustrative — often need- 
lessly so. So many excerpts of poetry, too, we should tire of if constant 
listeners. Most of the stories are good, apt generally, and blend the 
familiar with the dignified sources. But they leave little room for the 
development of the thought which they are meant to illumine or adorn. 
But these sermons are effective, and their audience in book circulation is 
large, showing a method which must be studied, as a means of producing 
the results claimed for such sermons. The book is preceded by a preface 
and discloses some of the author’s methods of following up personally 
the work of the pulpit. (Funk & Wagnalls, pp. 486. $1.40.) A. R. M. 


The Central Committee on the United Study of Missions whose seven 
excellent books for mission study classes have already appeared has now 
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issued an eighth entitled The Nearer and Farther East. The committee 
has, we believe, done well to turn from the scheme of Latin titles as at 
first adopted which were without specific appropriateness to the successive 
volumes, and we are glad to note that they are now reissuing these books 
with titles that point to their contents. The present volume consists of 
two parts, the first dealing with Moslem lands and prepared by Dr. 
S. M. Zwemer, and the second treating of Siam, Burmah, and Korea, 
written by Dr. A. J. Brown of the Presbyterian Board of Missions. Dr. 
Zwemer’s qualifications for his work are well known, and Dr. Brown has 
added to the equipment which the work of his office would give him the 
fresh vision coming from travel in the lands described. The excellent 
method of the other books of this series is followed in the matter of 
bibliography, questions and topics, and the volume is well suited for the 
use of the general reader and of mission study classes. (Macmillan, pp. 
Xvi, 325. 50 cts.) © A. E.G. 


If the permanent interest in missions aroused in men is at all com- 
mensurate with the enthusiasm and power of the assemblies of the Men’s 
Missionary Convention held in Philadelphia last winter, the foreign work 
should soon receive an impulse somewhat commensurate with its present 
great possibilities and critical opportunities. The proceedings and ad- 
dresses of that Convention are gathered into a volume with the ap- 
propriate title The World-Call to Men of Today. It contains a great 
amount of valuable material bearing on this movement in particular 
and on work in the wide foreign field. It is to be hoped that it will 
serve to bring to the many who could not hear the addresses something 
of the inspiration that came from listening to the spoken word. (Presb 
Board of Publ., pp. xii, 311. $1.00.) Aes 6: 


We are glad to welcome a second edition of the manual on Christian 
Worship by Professors Richard and Painter, which first appeared in 
1892. This book still holds its place as by far the best compact statement 
in English of the main points in both the history and the theory of Prot- 
estant public worship. In the presentation of facts and principles, as 
well as in the spirit in which they are discussed, it is a model of care, 
precision and fairness. It is true that it naturally throws a strong accent 
upon Lutheran usages and points of view, since its authors belong to 
the Lutheran communion. But there is no lack of a sympathetic attitude 
toward the practices of other churches, and the whole story of Christian 
liturgies is told with clarity and substantial justice. This is a book that 
no studious minister can afford to be without. (Lutheran Publication Soc. 
pp. 368. $1.50.) W. S. P. 


A new edition has appeared of Rev. John H. Edwards’ brilliantly writ- 
ten series of essays entitled God ‘and Music. The author is to be con- 
gratulated on having so far won the notice of the reading public. He has 
taken the opportunity to revise and improve his argument in many details, 
and the book will continue to be interesting and suggestive to many minds. 
We see no reason, however, to alter our conviction, first expressed in 1903, 
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that the author has attempted to prove too much and is unconsciously 
misled into some of the errors of the special pleader. But his zeal is 


engaging and the sincerity of his purpose instructive, so that the total 
effect of the facts, reflections and arguments that he marshals in support 
of the thesis that the science and art of music supply somewhat elaborate 
data as to the nature of God is on the whole inspiring. (Baker & Tay- 


lor Co., 1907. 319 pp., $1.25.) 


W. S. P. 





Among the Alumni 


On July 17th Gitpert ALLEN Curtis, '77, died at Mittineague, Mass 
He was just over sixty years of age, having been born at West Stockbridge, 
Mass., in 1848. His Seminary course was pursued in connection with 
pastoral work at West Hartland, Conn., and later at Mineville, N. Y. In 
1877-79 he worked at South Hartford N. Y., in 1880-82 at Lebanon, N. Y.., 
in 1882-84 at Willsboro, N. Y., in 1886-87 at Colebrook, N. H., in 1887-91 
Meredith, N. H., in 1893-96 at Andover, Conn., in 1896-1900 at Killing- 
worth, Conn., in 1g00-o1 at West Granville, Mass., in 1902-03 at West 
Newbury, Vt., and in 1905-06 at Chester, Mass. Though full of the de 
sire for service, his whole mpnistry during recent years was hindered by 
increasing ill health. He was married in 1873 to Elbertine S. Fuller, of 
Housatonic, Mass. 

Dr. Leavitt B. HALtock, ‘66, who was for many years pastor in Minne 
apolis, has recently been called to the Pine Street church in Lewiston, Me., 
and has accepted. 

J. Henry Buss, '60, pastor at Webster, N. H., since 1900, has de 
clined a call to remove to Center Harbor in the same state 


Epwin A. HaAzZeLtIne, ’75, has recently resigned his charge at Rush 
ville, N. Y., where he has ministered since 1901. 

At the September communion of the church at Topsfield, Mass., 
Lynpon S. CraAwForD, 79, officiated, thus celebrating the twenty-fifth an 
niversary of his first service there as pastor. Both he and his wife brought 
tidings of the revolution in Turkey, and the church presented to them, 
for use in their church in Trebizond, the communion set which had re- 
cently been superseded by the individual cup. 


On September 13th Henry H. KeEtsey, ’79, marked the completion of 
twenty years of faithful and fruitful service as pastor of the Fourth church 
in Hartford. The firmly established place of this energetic people’s 
church in the community is constantly attested by its steady growth, both 
in its church membership and in its Sunday-school, and by the obvious 
breadth and depth of its influence. In energy and devotion it stands as 
an inspiring and instructive example. 


About the same time Catvin B. Moopy, ’80, celebrated the end of 
five years of ministry at Bristol, Conn. During this time nearly 160 
persons have been received into membership. 

Newton I. Jones, ’81, who has been pastor at Thompson, Conn., for 
seven years, has accepted the principalship of the Blanche Kellogg Insti- 
tute at Santurce, Porto Rico. 

(312) 
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GrorGE W. ANpDREWS, 82, has recently rounded out a quarter-century 
as pastor of the church at Dalton, Mass. Appropriate services were 
held in September in recognition of this notable event. In the historical 
sermon it was noted that during the twenty-five years the church has 
grown six times as fast as the town, and now numbers more than 400 
members. Mr. Andrews has received 523 persons, which is nearly half 
the whole membership of the church since its foundation in 1785. In every 
phase of activity this church has been a leader in its neighborhood. 


The Hartford circle was somewhat extensively represented at the 
meeting of the American Board in Brooklyn this fall. Without counting 
other participants or attendants, of whom there were many, it is enough 
to note that Proressor ArTHurR L. GILLETT, ’83, presented a stirring appeal 
from the Prudential Committee, that the firm and wise leadership of 
James L. Barton, ’85, as senior Secretary was felt at every point, that the 
sermon was by CuHartes S. MILts, ’85, and that among the speakers from 
the field were JoHN FE. Merrit, ’96, of Asia Minor, Howarp S. Gat ’g9, 
and Epwarp H. Situ, ’o1, both of China. In this connection we may 
also refer to interesting articles during the last few months in the “ Congre- 
gationalist,” about the new régime in Turkey by Greorce FE. Wuire, ’87, of 
Marsovan, GeorceE P. Knapp, ’90, of Harpoot, and Cuarirs K. Tracy, ’o4, 


of Smyrna. 


Among the speakers at the International Council at Edinburgh this 
summer were CHARLES S. Nasu, ’83, Cartes S. Mitts, ’85, and WILLIs- 
TON WALKER, 86 


— 

The Recorp has received a business-like leaflet from the Home Mission- 
ary Superintendent from the state of Washington, Witt1Am W. Scupper, 
’8s5, tersely summarizing the striking gains throughout the field during 
1907, and calling for at least $20,000 for the work of 1908. Of this sum, 
the national society this year proposes to supply only one-third, instead 
of one-half, as in the past, thus throwing the state more fully upon its 


own developing resources. 


SAMUEL Rose, ’87, for ten years pastor at Merrimack, N. H., has ac- 
cepted a call to the church in Cornwall, Vt. 


James B. ApKINsS, ’88, who has been pastor at Belchertown, Mass., 
since 1900, has accepted a call to Oskaloosa, Iowa. 


Cottins G. BuRNHAM, who pursued special studies in 1888-91, has 
removed from Chicopee, Mass., where he has served with much fidelity 
and success for twenty years, to the Hawaiian Islands, where he will work 
at Lahaina under the Hawaiian Evangelical Association. Mr. Burnham 
has been specially useful as secretary of county and state associations in 
Massachusetts. His successor in the latter position is HENry L. BaILey, 
’89, of Longmeadow. 

The Pilgrim church of Cambridge, Mass., where RICHARD WRIGHT, 
’90, is pastor, is rejoicing in the extensive renovation and improvement 
of its edifice during the summer. 
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A similar joyous experience is that of the church at Cromwell, Conn., 
where Frepertc M. Ho .tister, ’91, is pastor. The remodeled building 
was formally rededicated on September 6th. 


HERBERT K. Jos, ’o1, after ten years of successful work at Kent, Conn., 
has resigned his charge that he may devote himself more exclusively to 
his specialties in natural history that have made him an authority. 


STEPHEN G. Barnes, ’92, of St. Johnsbury, Vt., was one of the faculty 
of the Knowlton Conference, a summer school on Brome Lake in the 
province of Quebec, held for two weeks in August. Dr. Barnes’ special 
part consisted in a series of Bible expositions and two sermons. 


At the Assembly held annually at Frankfort, Mich., James A. Brats- 
DELL, ’92, of Beloit College, gave two lectures upon Recent Biblical Arch- 
aeology. 


From time to time we receive from S. V. KARMARKAR, ’92, various 
tokens of his constant activity, with his accomplished wife, in and about 
Bombay. Mrs. KArRMARKAR, besides her other work, has a large and 
flourishing dispensary for women and children, for which a new build- 
ing is projected, the funds being already almost half raised. Mr. Kar- 
MARKAR has been specially successful in “tent-work” in selected parts of 
the city, and is anxious to extend it. He was one of the ten delegates to 
the Y. M. C. A. conference in Tokyo, Japan, and has gathered several 
articles upon his experiences into a neat and interesting pamphlet, en- 
titled ¥Blossoms from Japan.” 


Henry B. Mason, ’92, who has been pastor at Duxbury, Mass., for 
the past eight years, has accepted a call to the church in Harvard, in the 
same state. 


ALBERT H. PiuMs, special student in 1891-2, who has recently been 
pastor at Gill, Mass., is called to the church at Lakeville. 


After a two years’ pastorate at Kearney, Neb., ArtHurR F. NEweELL, 
’93, removed to take charge of the work at Franklin in the same state. 


Mitton H. Frantz, ’96, recently of Osceola, N. Y., has begun work as 
pastor at Lisbon. 


Laura H. WIL», ’96, has given up her position at Doane College, to 
take charge of the Bible work of the Y. W. C. A. at the University of 
Nebraska, Lincoln. 


In September the Second church at Oak Park, Ill., where Epwin W. 
BisHop, ’97, is pastor, had the satisfaction of dedicating a fine new organ, 
one of the best in Greater Chicago. 


WiuraMm C. Prentiss, ’98, during his first year of service at East 
Hartford, Conn., has had notable success with work among the men and 
boys, and the church is not only increasing in size, but is giving other 
signs of vigorous health in various directions. 





Among the Alumni - 


(he recent departure of PHitie W. Yarrow, ’99, from the Olive 
Branch church in St. Louis to become pastor of the Waveland Avenue 
church in Chicago, called forth kindly testimonies to the faithfulness 
of his work in a very difficult parish and among people of more than one 


tongue. 


Epwarp F. SANDERSON, ’99, who has for five years been full pastor 
of the Central church in Providence, R. I., has recently resigned his 
charge. 


Other resignations are those of Harry A. G. Asse, ’00, of Stowe, Vt., 
of Matcotm Dana, ’ol, of Maquoketa, Iowa, and of Harotp G. Boortu, 
’04, of Sioux City, Iowa. 


SuMNER H. SarcenrT, ’or, has closed his five years’ pastorate at Tur- 
ner, Me., and has begun work with the church at Patten in the same 
state. 


Sotomon T. ACHENBACH, ’05, of East Charleston, Vt., who has been 
called to more than one church during recent months, has decided to 
accept the pastorate at Greensboro, where until lately Ropert J. Barton, 
’89, was in charge. Mr. Barton, it may be added, has been obliged to give 
up preaching for a time because of trouble with his throat. 


In the class of 1907 should be noted the ordination of Ropert C. 
DouGHERTY at Buchanan, N. D., on August 27th, the transfer of HARoLp 
I. GARDNER from Melville, N. D., to Harvey in the same state, the news of 
good work by Tamejiro Matsumoto at Tottori, Japan, and the com- 
missioning of D. Miner Rocers and his wife at New Britain, Conn., on 
August 16th, with their departure for Turkey tarly in September. 


Witiiam V. Berc, ’08, was ordained and installed at Brandon, Vt., 
on July 21, the sermon being by PresipENT MACKENZIE, and other parts by 
Irvinc H. Bere, ’04, and Atvin C. Bacon, ’07. 








Happenings in the Seminary 


The seventy-fifth Seminary year has begun most auspiciously. Besides 
the usual summer renovation of Hosmer Hall, a number of important 
improvements were accomplished, due very largely to the good taste and 
energetic supervision of Prof. Thayer. Returning students scarcely rec 
nized the family rooms. The dining hall had been cleared of the serving 
pantry, which now occupies a new bay on the north side of the building: 
dignified by panelling of ceiling and walls in dark ash and refurnished 
in mission style. The social room next it, sacred in the eighties to Dr 
Hartranft’s maps and charts and lectures on theological encyclopaedia, 
but for some years given over to daily papers, a piano and the freedom 
of a lounging room, had been enlarged by the addition of a generous bay 
with window seats, enriched with panelling and made hospitable by a 
big fireplace. The bare corridor leading to these community rooms had 
lost its storm porch effect and taken on the beauty of a Spanish cloister 

these attractive quarters and join hands for the opening 
year a very cordial company met for dinner at early candle lighting, 
Wednesday evening, September 30th, by invitation by the local members 
of the Board of Trustees. A number of the latter were present with 


the professors and their wives and the students. 


Hon. H. H. Bridgman, President of the Board of Trustees, served as 
toastmaster and congratulated the students upon the beautiful surround- 
ings of their daily life. Mayor Hooker spoke for the Trustees, Messrs 
Walter and Twichell for the students, and President Mackenzie summed 
up all in characteristic words of welcome to the new students. The occa- 
sion was for them the best kind of an introduction to the life and spirit 
of the Seminary, as one and another of them said in the flow of talk 


around the tables. 


The formal opening of the Seminary year followed in the Chapel 
Professor Dean Jacobus and President Mackenzie shared in devotional 
exercises and announcements and the address was made by Prof. Lewis 
B. Paton, his subject being “ The Social Problem of Wealth and Poverty 


in Israel.” 


The number of students, 67 in all, is a gain of 20 over last year, and the 
largest since 1903. The roll includes 21 Juniors, 16 Middlers, 12 Seniors, 
316 
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8 Graduate students, 3 Fellows and 7 Specials. Among the institutions 
represented by new students are Bates, Colby, Boston University, Dart- 
mouth, Princeton, Wesleyan, Lafayette, Lincoln University, Syracuse Uni- 
versity, Western Reserve, Michigan University, Albion, Drury, Carleton, 
Glasgow University and Central Turkey College. 


[he members of the Faculty are all at home and carrying on their 
schedule work. Professor Pratt cruised in the Adriatic and the A¢gean 
part of the summer and visited most points of interest in Greece. Prof. 
Macdonald is back from a year in the thick of Mahommedan life in 


Cairo and a later tour in the Holy Land 








IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 





COMMENTARY ON ESTHER 


By L. B. Paton, Ph.D., Professor of Hebrew, Hartford Theo- 
logical Seminary $2.25 net (Postage extra) 


This scholarly and critical commentary on the Book of Esther 
presents in full the remarkable additions to the Massoretic text and 
the variations in the various versions beginning with the Greek 
translation and continuing through the Vulgate and Peshitto down 
to the Talmud and Targums. These are not given in full in any 
other commentary. 

This is the latest volume of “The International Critical Com- 
mentary.” 


THE BIBLE OF NATURE 


By J. ArtHur THomson, M.A., Professor of Natural History 
in the University of Aberdeen $1.00 net (Postpaid, $1.10) ° 


The aim of the book is to try “to state some of the lessons 
which man —minister and interpreter — may learn from Nature.” 
There are five lectures, entitled “The Wonder of the World,” 
“The History of Things,” “Organisms and Their Origin,” “ The 
Evolution of Organism,” “ Man’s Place in Nature.” 

This is a new volume in the series of Bross Lectures. The 
volume published two years ago—“ Dod’s The Bible: Its Origin 
and Nature ”—had a very large sale and is still in wide demand. 


CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY IN OUTLINE 


By Wititram ADAMS BROWN 
$2.50 net. 


His is undeniably the true conception of the relation of ‘the 
Bible to Theology. In the fidelity, the fullness and the freedom 
with which he has applied it he is not surpassed by any contemporary 
Theologian. — The Outlook. 


THE CANON AND TEXT OF THE 
NEW TESTAMENT 


By Caspar RENE GREGORY 
$2.50 net. 
“A book with which every Biblical scholar must become 
familiar.” — Congregationalist. 
“It is a complete summary of all that modern investigation has 
discovered.” — The Sun, N. Y. 
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ISSUED UNDER THE AUSPICES OF 


THE FACULTY 


OF 


PHartford Cheological Seminary 


PUBLISHED QUARTERLY 


Vol. XVIII. No. 4. — Ocroser, 1908 


CONTENTS 
Editorials 


Contributed Articles 


The Social Problem in Israel in the Time 
of the Prophets . eae = 4 Prof. L. B.-Paton. 
University Life in Holland . ; : Dr. J. M. de Groot. 


In the Book-World 


Paton, Jerusalem in Bible Times — 7homas, Christian Faith and the 
O. T. — Radau, Bel, the Christ of Ancient Times— Adams, Sermons 
in Syntax — Walker, The Teaching of Christ — Campée//, Paul the 
Mystic — Beveridge, Makers of the Scottish Church — Hution, the 
Age of the Revolution — Smyth, Passing Protestantism and Coming 
Catholicism — Anglican Liberalism — Aing, The Seeming Un- 
reality of the Spiritual Life — Pierson, The Bible and Spiritual 
Life — Dykes, The Christian Minister and his Duties —_ Johnson, 
The Ideal Ministry — Brown, The Strange Ways of God — Banks, 
Sermons Which Have Won Souls — Zwemer and Brown, The Nearer 
and Farther East — The World-Call of Today — Richard and 
Painter, Christian Worship — £dwards, God and Music: . A 
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HARTFORD THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Founded 1834. 


BOARD OF INSTRUCTION, 


CHESTER D. HARTRANFT, D.D., HONORARY PRESIDENT. 


Wm. DouGLas MACKENZIE, D.D., LL.D., PRESIDENT, Systematic Theology 

MELANCTHON W. Jacopus, D.D., DEAN. . New Testament 

WaALpo S. Pratt, Mus.D. . ° . Music and Liturgies 

Epwin K. MITCHELL, D.D. - : - . Early Church History 

CiarRK S. BEARDSLEE, DD. . ; : ‘ . Biblical Dogmatics 

ALEXANDER R, MERRIAM, D.D. . ‘ : . Pastoral Theology 

ARTHUR L. GILLETT, D.D. . . : . Apologetics 

Lewis B. PATON, PH.D.,D.D. ‘ . Old Testament 

DuNncaAN B. MACDONALD, B.D. . : ; . Semitic Languages 

Epwarp E. Noursz, D.D. . ; ; ; . Biblical History and Theology 

Curtis M. GEER, PH.D. : ; , ‘ . Mediaeval and Modern Church 
History 

CHARLES S. THAYER, PH.D. . : ‘ ‘ . Librarian 

SAMUEL SIMPSON, PH.D. ; 5 : ; . American Church History 

AusTIN B. Bassetr, D.D.,_. : : : . Lxperiential Theology 


GEORGE E, Dawson, Pu.D. . 2 . 2 . Psychology 
Epwarp P. St. JoHN .. ‘ ; ‘ ; . Pedagogy 

Joun W. WETZEL, PH.B. ; : : ; . Pulpit Delivery 
CHARLES W. McCormick, D.D. ° : . Methodist Polity 
Rev. CHARLES S, LANE, M.A. . .  « « Presbyterian Polity 
Gerorce M. Strong, D.D. . ; ; : . Baptist Polity 


Tue SEMINARY AIMS (1) to develop a vigorous spiritual life as the 
only sound basis for scholarship and service, (2) to train in scientific 


methods of exegétical and historical research, (3) to discover the truth of 
God as revealed in the Scriptures and the leading of his Spirit in history, 
and to apply that truth in the realms of thought and endeavor, so as to 
meet the present needs of the world and promote the spread of his 
Kingdom. 

THe CurricuLum is arranged in accordance with a system of Grouped 
Electives. It is thereby adjusted to the needs of students wishing either a 
balanced course, or one rather closely specialized. It is also fitted to Uni- 
versity students prepared to acquire advanced standing. 

Tue Missions Cours, on the Lamson Foundation, provides opportunity 
for thorough Mission study. 

Tue ScHoor or Reticious Pepacocy affiliated with the Seminary sup- 
plies an invaluable supplement to the instruction in this department. 

GrabuATE Stupy is strongly encouraged. The degrees of S.T.M. and 
Ph.D. are given under carefully defined conditions. Two fellowships are 
offered, each for two years of foreign study. 

Tue Apparatus includes a rapidly increasing library of about 80,000 
volumes (excluding duplicates), museum, reading-room, gymnasium, music 
room, etc. 

TerMs oF ADMISSION. — Candidates for admission must be members of 
some Christian church and graduates of some college. Those who are not 
college graduates may, after examination, be admitted on probation during 
the first term. All courses are open to women on the same terms as to men. 

Expenses. — No charge is made for tuition, rooms, furniture, and bed- 
ding, except a nominal fee of $25 for use of steam and for supervision. 
Board is provided under the care of the Students’ Association, at about 
$4 per week. 

Scholarship aid is provided for those needing it in addition to the grant 
from the Education Society. 

CALENDAR. -— The seventy-fifth year began September 30, 1908, and 
will close May 26, 1909. 


Address inquiries to the DEAN. 


























Questions of the Hour 
Wouldn’t You Like to Know— 


Who wrote the comedy ‘‘Love in a | Who was elected Governor of Rhode 
Tub”? Island in 1907 ? 

What is meant by ‘‘squeezing the | In the field of Grand Opera, has Eng- 
shorts”? land produced a successful work ? 
What important treaty affecting Santo | What is the only essential element in 

Domingo was ratified by the Senate the causation of Neurasthenia ? 
in 1907? How did the hymn tune ‘‘Old Hun- 
When and out of what was the Saskat- dred” get its name? 
chewan Province of Canada con- | Of what materials are artificial flowers 
stituted ? made? 
Who was the theoretical founder of the | What important laws for the develop- 
Arabic-Persian School of Music ? ment of good roads were passed in 
What has given rise to the phrase ‘tA New York and Pennsylvania re- 
bee line” ? cently? 
What do you know about the ancient | How did the leek become the national 
countries after which the Cunard emblem of Wales ? 
Line named its ships ? What were the results of the second 
What importance is attached to the elections to the Russian Duma in 
study of Child Psychology ? } 1907? 





All these questions and thousands of others 
are answered fully and authoritatively in 


The New International 


Encyclopaedia 


Editors-in-Chief : DANIEL COIT GILMAN, LL.D., HARRY THURSTON PECK, Ph.D., L.H.D., 
FRANK MOORE COLBY, M.A,, assisted by 400 of the foremost 
scholars and experts in the country. 


20 Volumes 100,000 Subjects 16,000 Pages 7,000 Illustrations 


To learn more about this work, let us send 

you two interesting and useful books FREE. 
One is our famous 25c. QUESTION BOOK, which contains every-day 
questions you ought to know how toanswer, but half of which you prob- 
ably cannot answer off-hand. It shows the usefulness and practi- 
cability of the foremost Encyclopaedia in existence. 

The other book contains pages descriptive of THE NEW 

INTERNATIONAL ENCYCLOPAEDIA, _ specimen 
pages, fac-simile illustrations from THE NEW INTER- 
NATIONAL, showing the work’s scope and the easy 
payment plan by which one can secure this great 
work without a large initial expenditure. 


Write us TO-DAY. Address 


DODD, MEAD & CO., 
Publishers, 
372 FIFTH AVENUE, 


New York City. 

















CHURCH ORGANS 


Some of the leading features of the AUSTIN ORGAN are: 
The UNIVERSAL AIR CHEST, which supplies perfect wind distri- 


bution under all circumstances ; 
The absolutely reliable ACTION, whether tubular or electro-pneumatic; 
The special artistic VOICING, producing full, rich and dignified tone ; 
The most modern, practical and convenient CONSOLE. 
Write for de luxe catalog ‘‘S.”’ 
Pror. WaLpoS. Pratt, Mus. D., of Hartford Theo. Sem’y, is a director of our Company. 


Austin Organ Company 


HARTFORD, CONN. 











Your Grocer Has a Supply of ws #* wv ed 
GOLDEN BRAND 
CANNED FRUITS & VEGETABLES. 


Order a supply and get acquainted with the best 


line made »#* »* »* as »* »* »* 


TUCKER & GOODWIN, Agents, 
Hartford, Conn. 





Dr. ELMER C. ABBEY, DENTIST 


solicits the favor of a trial of anything which you may 


need in the line of his profession. 


All work strictly first-class at prices as low as 


good work can be had 


SUIE 77 SAGE-ALLEN BUILDING, Hartford, Conn. 














C. C. FULLER & CO., 
FURNITURE, CARPETS, RANGES. 


Largest selection of 40 to 56 Ford Street, 
Carpet Size Rugs in City. HARTFORD, CONN. 





INSURE YOUR PROPERTY IN THE 
OLD RELIABLE 


PHGCENIX FIRE 


Insurance Company 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 

















Che Theological Seminary Barber Shop 


Up-to-date in all its Appointments 





VIBRATION SHAMPOOING VIBRATION MASSAGING 





Manicuring by Lady Attendant 


]. G. MARCH 
Proprietor 
Room 1 Entrances: 
Connecticut Mutual 783 Main Street 
Building 36 Pearl Street 

















We study 


the wearable wants of men, and 
we provide accordingly 


Clothes, Hats, Outfittings. 


IT PAYS TO BUY OUR KIND. 


The Luke Horsfall Company 


93-99 ASYLUM ST., HARTFORD. 








HIGH CLASS GROCERIFS 





Home-Like Baked Goods from our own ovens 


Fine Candies 


of our 


own Manufacture 


NEWTON, ROBERTSON & CO. 


338-342 ASYLUM STREET, 858 MAIN STREET. 


Telephone Exchange 7 direct wires 





THOMAS L. DOWLING 


Telephone Call 136-5 


Practical e Plumber « and 
Gasfitter 


Special attention given to Drainage and Testing 
of Dwellings by smoke or Peppermint test. Up-to- 
date Plumbing and Gasfitting materials. {2 Es- 
timates Cheerfully Given. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


448 ASYLUM ST. (Howard Bldg.) HARTFORD, CONN’ 


The Plimpton Co. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


SHiatiouers 


and Engravers 


Crests and Coats of Arms 
a Specialty 


WEDDING INVITATIONS, ANNOUNCEMENTS 
RECEPTION AND AT HOME CARDS 








lion & tL. G 


Connecticut Creamery Butter. 





GEMMILL, BURNHAM & CO., 
INC. 
Merchant Tailors, 
Manufacturers & Retailers 
OF FINE 


READY-MADE CLOTHING. 


Full Dress and Tuxedo Suits for Rent. 


64, 66 and 68 Asylum St., - HARTFORD, CONN, 


f we cannot convince you that our service 
and workmanship are superior, we do 
not ask your patronage. 


Popular Barber Shop 


726 Main St. 


Allyn House Barber Shop 
158 Asylum St. 
DAVID SEIDE 





THE HARRIS PARKER CO. 


98 ASYLUM STREET 
supply the Seminary (and all others) with 


BASEBALL, TENNIS, FISHING AND OTHER 
KINDS OF SPORTING GOODS. 


SEMINARY MEN! 


For Repairs take your Shoes to 


PHILLIP J. SMITH, 
554 Asylum St. 


Best Work at Reasonable Prices. 
Five minutes walk from the Seminary. 





The NEAL, GOFF & INGLIS CO., 

The Store of superior quality at moderate prices. 
FURNITURE, CARPETS, RUGS, DRAPERIES and WALL PAPER, 
Also a complete line of LADIES’ AND MISSES’ WEARING APPAREL. 

THE WOMEN’S SPECIALTY STORE. 
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To RESPONSIBLE PEOPLE 
Laughlin 
FOUNTAIN PEN 

’ and 
RED GEM 
| She Ink Pencil 


Your Choice of 


for only address 


By Insvazp Mari 8c Extsa 





illustrations are Exact Size 





Every pen guaranteed | 


full 14 Kt. sclid Goid—cut 
on mght hand may be had 


in either our standard | 


black opaque pattern, or 
Non-breakable Tranuspat- 
ent, as desired, either in 
plain or engraved finish, 
as preferred. 


You may try thispen a week, 


abetter article than you can se- 
cure for THREE TIMES THIS SPECIAL 
pace in any other make, if not 
entirely satisfactory in every re- 
spect return it and we will send 
you $1.10 for it. 


Cor on Lert is our famous and 
Popular Reo Gem Ink Pencil, a 
complete leak proof triumph, may 
be carried in any position in 
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474 Majestic Bidg., 
Detrott. 
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EB oa a 8g ws AS 


COLLEGIAN STYLE 
WEARING APPAREL 
"A$ FEATURE WITH US 


Fall and Winter 


SUITS, TOPCOATS, OVERCOATS 
FURNISHINGS, SHOES, HATS 


Always at New England’s 
Lowest Prices 


Your Inspection Invited 


H. & D. DANIEL 


198-200 Trumbull Street 
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FOREIGN-BORN 





AMERICANS 





Describing the work now 
done by Congregationalists 
in the education of Christian 
leaders for our non-English 
speaking population. . . . 


18 PAGES. 
Price 10 cents. Post Paid. 
HARTFORD SEMINARY PRESS, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 








SECURITY COMPANY 


56 PEARL STREET, HARTFORD, CONN. 
CAPITAL $200,000 SURPLUS $100,000 
OFFICERS 


ATWOOD COLLINS, President. CHAS. EDW. PRIOR, Vice-President and Treas- 
FRANCIS PARSONS, Secretary. CHAS. EDW. PRIOR, Jr., Ass’t Treasurer. 


TRUSTEES 


GURDON W. RUSSELL, M. D., Medical Examiner A®tna Life In- 
surance Company. 

FREDERICK R. FOSTER, Formerly of Foster & Co. 

SAMUEL G. DUNHAM, Vice-President Hartford Electric Light Co. 

JOHN G. ROOT, President Farmers and Mechanics’ National Bank, 
Ex-Mayor City of Hartford. 

ATWOOD COLLINS, President. 

RIENZI B. PARKER, Formerly President Hartford Life Insurance Co. 

D. NEWTON BARNEY, Treasurer Hartford Electric Light Co. 

CHARLES EDWARD PRIOR, Vice-President and Treasurer. 

LYMAN B. BRAINERD, President Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection 
and Insurance Co. 

SIDNEY W. CROFUT, Assistant Treasurer Society for Savings. 

MARTIN C. HILLERY, Formerly Manager for the Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of New York. 

FRANCIS PARSONS, Secretary and Attorney. 

CHARLES WELLES GROSS, Gross, Hyde & Shipman, Attorneys. 

MORGAN B. BRAINARD, Treasurer tna Life Insurance Co. 


Write for our new booklet giving valuable information. 





Thorough Inspections and Insurance against 
Loss or Damage to Property and Loss of Life 
and Injury to Persons 

CAUSED BY 


Steam Boiler Explosions. 
<i} 


L. B. BRAINERD, Pres. & Treas. C. S. Buake, Secretary. 
F. B. ALLEN, Vice-Pres. L. F. MIDDLEBROOK, Ass’t Sec’y. 








An Outline Course of Study for 
Advanced Classes, on the Prophets 
of Israel and Their Writings 





PART I. From Moses to Elisha, pp. 32 octavo 
PART Il. From Amos to ‘Deutero.—Isaiab, pp. 48 octavo 


By Professor LEWIS BAYLES PATON, Ph.D. 
RIERA cs 


These lessons are specially designed to meet the want 
of Sunday-school classes and Bible Clubs who seek well 
trained leadership in their work. 

The careful arrangement of the material, the full refer- 
ences to the Bible, the full and well considered list of 
books, make these lessons thoroughly serviceable in the 
hands of any intelligent advanced students. 

They have been welcomed wherever tried. 


Part I, 10 cents. Part II, 15 cents. Set, 25 cents. 
Special rates to classes. Address, 


Dartford Heminarp Press 


HARTFORD, Conn. 
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Printers 
Binders 


and Blank Book 
Manufaé¢cturers 








~ XTENSIVE facilities for Compo- 
sition, Electrotyping, Paper- 

—/ making, Presswork, and 
Binding. Especial attention given 
to Church and Society Publications, 
Educational, Historical, and Gen- 
ealogical Works, Sermons, Man- 
uals, and Catalogues. { Superior 
Record and Account Books made 
to order. Magazines, Illustrated 
Works, Music Books, etc., bound 
in all styles. Library volumes and 
old books rebound and repaired. 
The finest work at fair prices. 
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OFFICE AND WORKS, Pearl and Trumbull Streets 
WARTFOR DD, CONNECTICUT 








tg" THOMAS NELSON & SONS “33% 
Nelson’s 
Perpetual 
Loose-Leaf 
Encyclopedia 


“Tt Cannot Grow Oid"’ 


DO YOU SEE THAT LITTLE BAR AND NUT? 

You will be interested in Nelson’s Perpetual Loose-Leaf 
Binding Device, an invention of equal importance with the 
telephone, the typewriter, the linotype, wireless telegraphy, 
etc. It has completely revolutionized the whole world of 
encyclopedia making. 

The greatest trouble with all previous encyclopedias has 
been this: The moment a volume was regularly bound it 
became a dead issue so far as the world’s life of today and 
tomorrow is concerned. 


DO NOT SAY IMPOSSIBLE. 

Nelson’s Perpetual Loose-Leaf Encyclopedia, because of 
Nelson’s Patent Binding Device, makes it possible to keep 
each volume up to the very hour of the world’s happenings 
—day by day, month by month — without increasing the size 
of the volume, without addition of volumes, without “new 
editions,” and without all the other cumbersome and costly 








old-fashioned attempts at keeping an encyclopedia abreast of 
the times. 


FREE TO STUDENTS. 

To give students an opportunity of gauging the character 
and scope of Nelson’s Loose-Leaf Encyclopedia, the pub- 
lishers have prepared from the pages of Nelson’s a beauti- 
fully illustrated portfolio on Nature Study, which will be- 
sent, free of cost, upon return of the coupon, duly signed 
by the student. 


YOUR OWN EDITORIAL STAFF. 

The publishers have arranged for the services of a per- 
manent editorial staff, which will be constantly on watch 
for all important new facts for the benefit of Nelson’s sub- 
scribers, who are entitled to consult with this staff on any 

r a special subject desired. Every ‘sub- 

scriber to Nelson’s Perpetual Loose- 

et camer he a Leaf Encyclopedia will receive yearly 

illustrated portfolioof NatureStudy | not less than 500 new pages, which 

as offered to students, also send me will keep the encyclopedia always 
for examination, to my address, new. 


specimen volume of Nelson’s Per- A 
petual Toose-Leaf Encyclopedia, The results of the labor of this 
and full information regarding | Permanent Editorial Staff are for 
prices to the students. This neither E : 

obligates nor incurs expense on my | YOU—- NOW — not for someone who 
part. might buy a so-called revised edition 
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